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rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the fine words of the Prayer-book, it was meet, 
right, and the bounden duty of our King and Queen 
Mary to go up to S. Paul’s and give thanks to God for 
safe homecoming as the first State act after their return. 
In all things and at all times it is right, of course, to 
be thankful, but we may feel especially so remembering 
the sincere misgivings of many who were no alarmists 
but very well able to gauge a situation. The King was 
undoubtedly taking some risk—more serious than 
tigers’ claws—and it has proved exceeding well for 
the Empire that he did. His Indian subjects through 
their hereditary princes have seen their Emperor in the 
flesh—a force always, but especially to peoples who 
can realise no Government but a person. The ruling 
abstraction of an Emperor far away took shape for a 
moment, but not so as to be familiar. 


All has gone amazingly well, without a jar save for 
a single incident unfortunately kinematographed into 
undue significance. As epilogue to the whole the 
service in S. Paul's was entirely fit; peculiarly satis- 
fying in its stately simplicity. The fog in the cathedral, 
before it gave way to sunshine, rather added to the 
effect. Seen through it, court and military uniforms, 
episcopal vestments, white surplices, blent in admirable 
harmony as the procession unfolded. How would 
these occasions fare if we had no established Church? 
Could we escape the squalid undenominational 
squabble? Think how a compromise would spoil all; 
ending most probably in no religious service of any 
kind—‘*‘ the only solution ’’, we should be told. 


By the way, the ‘‘ gentlemen of the Press *’ complain 
that they could see nothing. It is wonderful, then, 
how their papers were able to fill their. columns with 
** KinG AND QUEEN AT S. Pavuv’s but they did. Some- 


body apparently saw something, if their representatives 
did not. Moreover, a service is not exactly a show; 
neither critic nor reporter has special status in a church. 


Passion, said a brilliant political critic, should never 
be sacrificed to punctilio. When the Ulster Council 
first declared they would not suffer the Churchill meet- 
ing at Ulster Hall, a good many Unionists were un- 
comfortable; they preferred the punctilio to the 
passion. But the event has completely justified the 
action of the Council. Ulster has shown beyond all 
question that she is fiercely in earnest. If the Ulster- 
men are so resolute in a comparatively small matter 
such as this quarrel about a public meeting and a 
political speech, what will they be in a matter which 
to them means simply liberty and life—this is the ques- 
tion which surely all thinking Liberals must be turning 
over in their minds to-day. 


‘‘He must be confident, inflexible, uncontrollable, 
overcoming all opposition by his ardour and im- 
petuosity ’’, says the writer we have quoted, sketching 
what a successful orator and politician should be. It 
may not exactly fit with our modern idea—at least few 
enough of our statesmen shape thus to-day. But these 
are very much the qualities which the Ulster Unionists 
are showing in the opening phases of this great struggle 
for lovalty and liberty; and by persisting in these 
qualities they are sure to win. There has been nothing 
like this Ulster movement in our time, and one has to 
look back perhaps several hundred years to find any- 
thing of the kind—anything half so stark and grim. 


The Government, as Mr. Churchill’s speech shows, 
recognise at last the temper of these Irish Loyalists. 
The cry is no longer one of ‘‘ Bluff!’’ The Govern- 
ment has had a peep at the cards the Ulstermen hold, 
and has seen enough to know the hand is a strong 
one: strong in hearts—and strong perhaps in clubs. 
A little while ago Mr. Birrell’s saying that ‘‘ Minorities 
must suffer’’ was applauded by the Government 
speakers. To-day that is the last thing Mr. Birrell or 
any other member of the Government would say. 
From candour the Government has shifted its ground 
tocant. The new pretence is that Ulster is to be given 
by the Home Rule Bill a shower of untold. blessings. 
These grim northerners are forsooth to be spoon-fed ! 
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Even though no heads have been broken at Belfast, 
the soldiers of that gatrison (and of the Curragh), the 
police and the ratepayers of that city are in Mr. 
Churchill’s debt. There are at present, under normal 
arrangements, two infantry battalions stationed at 
Belfast, and, as this is the season of furlough, about 
one-third of the officers and’ men were on leave. All 
these had at once to be recalled. Imagine the disap- 
pointment involved in the curtailment of the little leave 
that nowadays can be given, and the expense involved 
in the journey back to Ireland. But these two bat- 
talions were of course inadequate for this police work 
extraordinary, and on 6 February about 100 officers 
and men of the 5th Dragoon Guards and five battalions 
of infantry were sent from the Curragh. The authori- 
ties recalled’ as few men—officers and men—as possible 
from leave; but in order to make up the numbers 
required, and .that recruits should not be employed in 
Belfast streets, very few on furlough were not ‘obliged 
to rejoins Some officers had to travel back from Swit- 
zerland; the non-commissioned officers and men from 
the east of England, from Scotland, or, as in some cases, 
from the Channel Islands. |For non-commissioned 
officers and men this means the complete loss of their 
leave from date. How can they afford to set off on 
furlough from Ireland a second time? 


Eyerything within the power of the authorities was 
done, to make officers and men comfortable in the 
Belfast barracks. But four battalions had to be put 
into barracks designed to hold one battalion, three 
battalions were put up in another one-battalion 
barrack, -and: in the recent bitter weather the troops 
suffered many hardships. All this, of course, takes no 
account of the more tragic difficulties that must have 
been faced if the history of Belfast rioting repeated 
itself. What worse can befall a British soldier than 
to have to charge his fellow-countrymen with the 
bayonet or fire on them? The hard-worked troops, 
who certainly did not enlist for this class of service, 
will receive no thanks for the hardship and anxiety 
they have gone through. 


Something might be said for the Belfast police kept 
out day and night at present, with every prospect of 
broken heads and cut faces, but for the average citizen 
it is perhaps easier to understand the situation of the 
Belfast ratepayer. The Mayor having been obliged 
to ask for troops, it is probable the city will be asked 
to pay for the expenses of bringing the men by rail to 
and from Belfast and for their subsistence while on 
duty. These charges cannot be met from War Office 
funds, and it is highly unlikely that the Irish Govern- 
ment is in the position (if it has the will) to meet them. 
Thus the cost must be met out of the rates, and the 
loyal citizens of Belfast will have to pay for an occasion 
which the great majority most publicly and audibly 
declined. All this to gratify one man’s pleasure ; for 
the original Government idea of proving Ulster some- 
how non-Unionist was long since put out of action. 


Limehouse has brought forth a Turveydrop. It is 
quite appropriate it should at a season when Dickens 
is being celebrated anew. But who could have 
imagined the Chancellor of the Exchequer in this 
réle? He played it last week in his rebuke to Mr. 
Bonar Law in the City, but one cannot help thinking 
that he saw the humour of the thing and was three 
parts in jest. No: the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
. may take himself seriously, and his friends do take 
him seriously, on tariffs or on teetotalism: he cannot 
be taken seriously on deportment. 


There were however some valuable hints in this 
speech. Mr. Lloyd George let out the Radical secret 
about the City. When the plural vote is abolished, 
he declared, the City will once more return to the 
Radical party. The caretakers are to come by their 
own, and the caretakers will be nobbled by Mr. Llovd 
George and his friends. What sort of a representa- 
tion will that be which disfranchises the whole of the 
vast influence and industry and wealth of the greatest 
constituency in the world, and puts the vote instead 


into the hands of a class whose duty it is to swab the 
passages and polish the street-door handle, and lay 
the office fire against to-morrow morning? 


By the way, a correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ”’ has 
been pleading with the reporters not to continue giving 
every one of the ‘‘ well nows”’ in the speeches of Mr. 
Lloyd George and other speakers. A speech certainly 
would not lose any of its significance by the ‘‘ well 
nows ”’ being left to the reader’s imagination. But 
one would rather that Mr. Lloyd George left ‘‘ The 
Ancient Mariner ”’ out of his polemics than that the re- 
porters left out the ‘‘ well nows’’. It has become a 
sort of fashion for political leaders to drag in Coleridge, 
and he seems always dragged in by the line about “ the 
gentle rain from Heaven’’: Mr. Lloyd George had 
Coleridge out again in the City.* Of all poems “* The 
Ancient Mariner’ is least fit for such an occasion, 
Coleridge goes ill with claptrap. — 


Whether the Government is corrupt or not in its 
appointments to offices of profit, it is obvious that the 
Liberals have a very warm nest, and that it is most 
snugly lined. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
indignantly denies that the Government has been guilty 
of anything in the nature of a job. ‘One really might 
imagine from his words that the rank and file and 
‘lesser pillars ’’ of the Government party had passed 
a self-denying ordinance. But then, less than a 
week after Mr. Lloyd George’s hot denial of bias in 
favour of Liberal applicants, comes the announcement 
that Mr. Vaughan Nash has been made Vice-Chair- 
man of the Development Committee. Mr. Nash—an 
excellent man no doubt—is ‘the Prime Minister’s Pri- 
vate Secretary. 


We should be sorry to describe Mr. Nash’s appoint- 
ment as a job, but one has only to glance through the 
long list of appointments, which the ‘‘ Morning Post ”’ 
printed this week, to understand that the Government 
‘* does ’’ its people well. This may or may not be ex- 
cusable. But the unfortunate part of the thing is that 
this generosity is at the cost of the public. The great 
majority of the appointments which the ‘‘ Morning 
Post’? mentions are connected with work which does 
not pay its way. If old Cobbett, that honest Radical, 
were alive to-day how he would curse the ‘‘ tax-eaters ”’ 
of this Government! By the way a Prime Minister 
provides for his private secretary when he is about to 
go out of office. 


Mr. D.-A. Thomas, out of Parliament, so, as he 
said, a free man as well as Free Trader, can now tell 
the whole truth. Thus at the first sod-cutting of the 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company’s new mills 
last week, he was able to say he “ really believed they 
were going to have Protection ’’, because otherwise 
Governments would not be able to find money for all 
the people’s ‘‘mandates’’. ‘* They could take it from 
him that Protection would come sooner than most of 
them wanted it. . When he was a lad at Aberdare 
he could at night see the light in the skies from half- 
a-dozen ironworks which were in active operation. The 
same could be said of the Monmouthshire Valleys. To- 
day, however, Dowlais and Ebbw Vale were the only 
large works in the district. Things had altered tremen- 
dously. If Protection came it would probably mean a 
happy and prosperous time for Ebbw Vale at any 
rate.’ This is frank indeed for a ‘‘ convinced Free 
Trader ’’, and we have seen no denial of the report. 


Colonel Mark Sykes was very outspoken at Hull on 
Wednesday about the Territorials, and he was speaking 
of what he knew. He had to show them, he said, on 
going into the field how to open and close the breech 
of their rifles. ‘‘ If untrained men such as these were 
sent to fight trained men, those who sent them ought 
to be hanged for murder.’’ Quite so; the men are not 
to blame for knowing little; they give a certain, 
and only a certain, time to territorialising ; and there 
is no valid claim on them to give more. A national 
duty should be borne by the nation. But the authorities 
—Lord Haldane and Colonel Seely—who pretend that 
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these are effective fighting men; they ouglit, in 
Colonel Mark Sykes’ phrase, ‘‘ to be hanged’’. In 
speaking thus plainly Mr. Sykes was doing a public 
and patriotic duty. The Territorial Force is just being 
used as a blind to hide from the country the need for 
compulsory service. And we are sorry to have to add 
that the National Service League seems to be among 
the blinded. 


The outburst of feeling against the conviction of Mr. 
Bertrand Stewart may perhaps best be accounted for 
by the secrecy of the proceedings against him. No 
intelligible report has been given in any of the news- 
papers. We know nothing really bearing on Mr. 
Stewart’s innocence or guilt ; for the moment anything 
serious was approached the Court retired, and the 
evidence was heard in camera. This is a procedure 
against which Englishmen have a prejudice, because 
their own procedure is different. A lot of personal 
details about Mr. Stewart’s family, his profession, his 
income, his social status, and private tastes, 
which would never have occurred to any Judge or 
counsel in our Courts to ask, is no help in forming an 
opinion either one way or another. 


It is said the only evidence against Mr. Stewart was 
that of the Belgian informer. This may or may not 
be so; we simply do not know. There is vagueness, 
too, in all that has been stated about the actual offence 
charged. Mr. Stewart told the Court he knew nothing 
of naval technicalities; and yet apparently, if we take 
the reports, it was chiefly information about the 
German Navy for which he was paying the informer. 
He intended his statement that he was ignorant of 
these things to be a real defence; and it does not in 
fact appear whether he was convicted of this offence 
or not. It seems therefore desirable that before attacks 
are made on the German Court, or we assume the civis 
Romanus sum attitude, the facts should be more 
accurately ascertained. 


Mr. Stewart's father and his family seem to be acting 
with dignity ; and Mr. Stewart himself played his pain- 
ful part so very like an ideal Englishman that until 
they make some move in the matter the public emotion 
may very well be restrained, as theirs has been. It is 
for them to obtain what advice and assistance they 
need from their own country’s Government if it turns 
out to be necessary to make representations to the 
German Government. These representations will not 
be more effective if a preliminary agitation irritates the 
German people. Mitigation of the sentence, if no 
more, would be welcomed with much satisfaction by all 
Mr. Stewart's countrymen. But declamation even 
against the sentence should not be indulged in too 
freely. Our Official Secrets Act of last vear imposes 
punishment of penal servitude for offences similar to 
those charged against Mr. Stewart. After all it is 
irrelevant that Lieutenant Helm was discharged and 
Schultz only sentenced to twenty-one months’ imprison- 
ment. 


The German Speech from the Throne was colourless, 
as Speeches from Thrones always are. Its homiletic 
tone betrayed the donnish pen of Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg. But it was more than a lecture; it was a re- 
minder to Germany that nothing particular is going 
to happen because there were over a hundred Socialists 
to absent themselves from the Berlin Schloss. The 
Government has hit upon a good plan for preventing 
a combination of the parties of the Left. It will not 
be possible for the National Liberals to support the 
new Defence Bills and then refuse to foot the bill. 
Scheme and estimates are to be introduced together. 
Further, the Government has looked beyond the work 
of the present session. The Tariff was settled for ten 
years in 1905, and the present Reichstag, if it survives, 
will be called upon to settle it for another ten. The 
Speech from the Throne makes it quite clear that there 
will be no change of system. At mosf Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg will go as far as Caprivi went in 1894. 
That should be far enough for the majority of the 


House, which will agree that Germany has done very 
well under the fiscal arrangements of the last twenty 
years. But the Socialists will rage more furiously than 
ever. 


The debate in the French Senate is pursuing its 
expected course. M. Caillaux’-critics are growing in 
number and vehemence, and we have yet to hear 
M. Clemenceau. The Entente has come in for criticism, 
but both those who have taken this line up to the present 
are Royalists. M. de Lamarzelle thinks that England 
has more need of France than France of England! It 
seems hard to understand how anyone can study the 
story of the Franco-German Convention and really 
believe this. | England is accused of engineering the 
Franco-Spanish Treaty. We only did our duty in 
standing by Spain, whose rights in Morocco are cen- 
turies old. French Governments may be to blame in 
concealing their obligations from the French nation. 
This is not our fault. 


The special correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph ”’ sends an alarming message from Bushire. The 
state of anarchy in which Southern Persia has been 
weltering for years has increased to so grave an extent 
that trade is now completely paralysed and the price of 
provisions risen 300 per cent. It will be no surprise 
to readers of the SarurpAy Review to learn that the 
British Consul and two squadrons of Indian cavalry are 
shut up in Shiraz. We pointed out some weeks ago 
that the forces sent were quite inadequate. Is it not 
time our Foreign Office ceased ‘‘ playing up to’’ the 
farce of parliamentary government in Persia? If we 
do not act at once our trade and our prestige will vanish 
together. And yet Sir E. Grey has not earned the 
gratitude of Persia’s friends ! 


Under the Borden Government, Canada is to arrange 
her tariff on strictly scientific principles. A Tariff 
Commission will be set up whose business it will be 
to inquiry into everything and anything affecting the 
business of the country. The information it will 
gather as to cost of raw material, of transport, of 
manufacture and distribution in Canada and elsewhere 
should prove of the greatest value. It will enable the 
Government to settle tariff questions on their merits, 
rather than in accordance with the theories of a parti- 
cular school. Imperial interests ought to be well 
served by the Canadian Tariff Commission. 


Though the conference at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel has failed to bring coal owners and miners to 
agreement, it is in accordance with precedent to hope 
that there will yet be no general strike. It is recog- 
nisable that the difficulties are difficulties of detail in 
a most perplexing dispute, rather than immovable 
hostility on either side. On the principle of the mini- 
mum wage both sides are agreed. A fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work, if the method can be agreed on, 
is what the coal owners assent to. But this is the 
minimum wage. 


The coal owners lay down a formula. Payment in 
proportion to the amount of work performed is the 
only one which can be applied successfully in the case 
of coal-getters. This is unexceptionable in the 
abstract; but it seems to furnish no real practical 
method, and is in fact only a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay put in another form. But the miners 
equally fail to bring forward a practical plan. They 
express their regret that the coal-owners have refused 
to accept the principle of an individual minimum wage. 
They have not, but only that a man shall not have 
the right to have a fixed amount, which bears no 
relation to the coal he has got or the work he has 
done. 


Both parties stand looking at each other helplessly, 
and unable to express what they really desire. Each 
has given its ultimatum, and it is impossible to foresee 
how the strike which will be due in March is to be 
averted. The miners say they would like another con- 
ference. The owners promise to take this into con- 
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sideration. The episode of the retirement of the South 
Wales owners from the conference is one of the many 
indications that feeling is more exasperated in South 
Wales than in the other districts of the Federation. 
One embitterment is. that the agreements under which 
the South Wales miners are working have several 
years to run. The demand of the minimum wage dis- 
regards these agreements. This is the reason given 
by the South Wales owners for withdrawing from the 
conference. 


Mr. Hammerstein, it now appears, crossed the 
Atlantic not only to teach the Covent Garden manage- 
ment how to run opera, but also to teach it manners. 
He announced his intention of mounting works; and 
when Mr. Neil Forsyth rather roughly answered that 
anyone doing anything of the sort would find out the 
nature of the process known as an injunction, he 
complained of the lack of courtesy to a stranger 
working in the same field. What would Mr. Hammer- 
stein say if Mr. Forsyth went to America and infringed 
American rights? Covent Garden purchased with hard 
cash these performing rights, and Mr. Hammerstein 
wants to have a present of them, to the end that he 
may draw away Covent Garden’s supporters! Truly 
the Yankee impresario is a modest creature. The one 
sane move made at the London Opera House is the 
reduction of the prices of admission by one-half. If only 
some good operas are given, no one will complain if 
Mr. Hammerstein’s venture should after all prove not 
a failure. 


The celebrations that are accompanying the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Charles Dickens (whom second- 
hand booksellers still describe in their catalogues as 
‘* Famous Novelist’’) are likely to be far more 
popular than those with which we are threatened four 
years hence for the tercentenary of the death of 
William Shakespeare (‘‘ Famous Poet’’). But when 
we have admitted that it is on the whole less irrational 
to celebrate a birth than a death, the problem of 
popularity remains as tough a nut to crack as ever 
it was. The fact that bad art is acceptable to the 
public is as indubitable as the fact that a great deal 
of both Shakespeare and Dickens is bad art; but in 
the vast majority of cases it is just those parts, which 
the critic denounces as bad art, that ‘‘ fetch ’* the 
public. Shakespearean buffconery and early Victorian 
melodrama are not caviare but bacon-and-eggs to the 
English general. 


The results of the plebiscites held by public libra- 
rians from time to time reveal the advance of Dickens 
in his steady climb to the top rung of popularity, and 
estimates from the other departments of the book- 
trade prove how he has ousted Thackeray from third 
place and Scott from second place in the last few years. 
Will he shortly pull down Shakespeare from the sum- 
mit of that ‘‘ star-y-pointing pyramid’’? And is it 
due to the increasing number of women-readers, and, 
if so, is it because the female bosom (as Dickens would 
say) responds more easily to the death-bed of Little 
Nell and the pathetic anemia of Tiny Tim? Let all 
popularity-seekers note the fetching effect of a 
diminutive. 


What Dickens did is obvious, setting aside any 
claim his partisans may make for his reforming attacks 
on social and legal institutions: he provided millions 
of his contemporaries and descendants with solace and 
amusement. Harty East read him at Rugby; the be- 
sieged ladies read him in Rome while Oudinot thun- 
dered at the gates and Garibaldi defied him from the 
walls. But what shall we do for him whom we de- 
plore? No very sensible suggestion has yet been 
made, though they range between the pensioning of 
his family and the absurd issue of a stamp. We could 


wish him back, perhaps, to satirise’ ourselves in the 
act of trying to honour him; doubtless he is best con- 
tented with saying, in the Elysian Fields, ‘‘ exegi 
monumentum aere pererinius ”’. 


THE IRISH INCUBUS. 
M R. CHURCHILL said a true thing at Belfast. 
Home Rule is the adopted child of the Liberal 
party. The Government and the Liberal party are not 
its real parents, and this accounts for much. There 


is this difference between adoption by others and the. 


Liberal adoption of Home Rule. Other adopting 
a child take it in of their own free will, from motives. 
either of affection or family expediency. Liberals 
and Mr. Gladstone adopted Home Rule, not from 
choice, but solely from fear of its parents, who 
were able to make the Liberal party suffer, and would 
make it suffer, if it did not take in their child. Liberals 
were unwilling adopters and have been unwilling parents. 
ever since. It has been a very good thing for 
the adopted child that its blood parents and family 
have been in a position to watch its legal parents. 
and make them do their duty to it; or it would 
long ago have been exposed and perished. The 
Liberal party has always been on the look-out to do 
this; it has never let slip an opportunity when it 
was strong, and the Irish Nationalists accordingly 
weak, to get the child out on the doorstep. Only 
once since Mr. Gladstone was made to take in Home 
Rule has the Liberal party had a majority clear of the 
Nationalists ; this was in 1906. Did Home Rule get 
any attention in that Parliament? Its cries were abso- 
lutely unheeded until Mr. Asquith, just before an elec- 
tion, began to fear he could not do without the aid 
of Home Rule’s parents and family. And it is not 
strange that this adopted child should have been any- 
thing but a favourite, for it has brought only discord 
and disaster into the adopting family. One can under- 
stand that they are willing to give it everything 
and anything to be quit of it. They are only too glad 
to let it go with its portion and an allowance of two 
millions a year to waste on riotous living. It might 
kill itself with dissipation, and any way they would 
take very good care the door was barred against the 
returning prodigal. It is natural indeed that Liberals. 
should wish to get Home Rule passed—passed 
over the heads of the British people—but unfortunately 
it is not only they who will be affected by it. Mr. 
Churchill did not perhaps realise how much light his 
opening metaphor threw on the policy he was to 
expound. When we consider how Gladstone came to 
take up Home Rule and why his party keep up the 
ery, the fervour of Mr. Churchill's appeal is not very 
moving. It was never very moving even on Glad- 
stone’s lips—the ‘‘ Union of Hearts’’ had sickened 
evervone—but on Mr. Churchill’s this stuff about 
goodwill and Irish affection and falling on one an- 
other’s necks all round is unbearable. Let him, for 
his own sake and all our sakes, in future leave out 
sentiment from his orations. It is bad enough any 
way to have the burden of Irish controversy upon us 
again. Once more “‘ Ireland blocks the way *’; ‘* the 
star of Ireland is in the ascendant once more’’. It 
does not matter which way you put it; the whole 
odious business is on us again. It was settled in 1895, 


and nothing spontaneous or genuine has brought it, 


up again: only the exigencies of Liberal politics. 
It is as unfortunate for Ireland as for England; for it 
makes English people detest the very name of Ireland 
and will end in shorter shrift for Irish questions than 
perhaps they deserve. But the English people will not 
stand being worried by Irish pressure for ever. Nor 
will they end them by giving in. Importunacy some- 
times gets the opposite of its way. 

After twenty-five years of acute controversy it. is 
perhaps absurd to talk or think of approaching this 
question with an open mind. We doubt. if anybody 
ever has done this; and we would not count on the 
generation that does not remember. the. days. of 
Maamtrasna and other Land League horrors being 


much the more unbiassed for that. _ It is true. 


that the absence this time of the outrage factor makes 
the controversy a little less fierce or a little more dull; 


but it does not’ affect the real_position one jot, which. 


makes it all the more strange that-some time since 
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certain Unionist papers, as Mr. Churchill, legitimately 
enough, was not slow to remind the meeting, should 
have lost their heads, and begun to play with Home 
Rule, because an amateur statesman in some anony- 
mous letters invited them to do so. The situation has 
not changed, and Mr. Churchill's speech confirms us in 
that view. We have tried to find in his speech some 
new argument in favour of Home Rule; something 
that did not figure in the case as put by Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Morley, and Sir Charles Russell. But it 
was all there, though perhaps differently put. Convert 
at a stroke all the Nationalists into loyal Im- 
perialists, convert all the Roman Catholics into Pro- 
testants, let law prevail and outrage be unknown, still 
the case against Home Rule would not be touched. At 
bottom that case is, as Mr. Balfour put it in his last 
speech as leader of the party, repeated and emphasised 
by Mr. Bonar Law at the Albert Hall, that two 
Parliaments, an Irish .and a British Parliament, 
instead of, one would not be an improvement 
but a step backwards; that even if they are 
possible and could be worked it would be an 
inferior plan to one Parliament; it would be an 
administrative weakness, a source continual 
complication and irritation. The federal system is not 
in itself superior but inferior to unified sovereignty ; 
a federation may sometimes be the only system possible 
and may work better than worse ; but it is adopted only 
for want of a better. Biological analogy alone is 
enough to show the inferiority of multiple and divided 
sovereignty. Only the inferior organism can be cut up 
without loss of life. All these propositions may be 
matters of opinion; but, right or wrong, they are the 
case against Home Rule, and nothing that has hap- 
pened in the last twenty-five years has weakened their 
force, nor does Mr. Churchill even attempt to make a 
new point against them. He tries to sneer at Mr. 
Bonar Law for saying that American prosperity was in 
spite of their fifty Parliaments; but every educated 
American knows it is true. Congress without the State 
Parliaments may be impossible—Mr. Law did not say it 
was possible—but if impossible it is the United States’ 
misfortune, not good fortune. Irish Home Rule may 
be possible, but not advantageous. It might be neces- 
sary, inevitable; the necessity would be a great mis- 
fortune. Mr. Churchill and other Home Rulers have 
to show not that Home Rule is possible and might 
work but that no other plan is possible. They are for 
the change ; the burden of proof is on them. But Mr. 
Churchill does not even show any prospect of gain 
from change, leave alone necessity. It is proved that 
Ireland can be law-abiding, orderly, and materially 
prosperous under its present system. Mr. Churchill 
could give no ground for expecting greater prosperity 
under any head if Ireland were given a Parliament. 

An Irish Parliament would be run by the men who 
have run Home Rule. Does their record suggest 
they would promote Ireland’s general prosperity? Hear 
what Mr. George Russell (‘* 42.’’) says in his latest 
book, ‘‘ Co-operation and Nationality ’’’. He is an Irish- 
man—not a Unionist—and presumably knows his 
countrymen as well as Mr. Churchill knows them. 
“ Our Irish politicians have attacked or held aloof from 
every non-political movement which showed signs of 
vitality. . . . The curious thing about Ireland, when 
one comes to examine the movements among its people 
to-day, is that the only movements which exhibit the 
signs of life which can be fixed upon as evidence of 
nationality . . . are movements which the politicians 
denounce or ignore, and which are non-political. . . . 
I do not know what our politicians think, but they act 
as if they thought that, given a constitution and the 
power of self-government, any group of people may 
become a nation, and nothing more is required ’’ This 
is an exact description of Mr. Churchill’s view. He 
has nothing to propose for Ireland but a Parliament. 
A Parliament is to efface the sense of centuries of 
wrong, to abate all grievances, to wipe off tears from 
all faces, to turn every frown—even in Belfast—into 
a smile. Give Ireland a Parliament and the long 
winter of her discontent will burst into glorious 
summer. This is the whole of Mr. Churchill's oration. 


It is difficult to believe that so able a man could mean 
a word of what he was saying. He recommends a 
Parliament as the salve for all sores, though he has 
to provide numerous drastic safeguards to keep that 
Parliament from doing mischief. He prescribes a 
Parliament, when Parliamentarism is sinking into 
discredit everywhere ; when in our own country, where 
it has succeeded best, thoughtful men and women are 
beginning to doubt if the system can work much longer ; 
when the abler of our young men are growing up in 
contemptuous disregard of the House of Commons; 
when the working classes deride it, and can be 
kept from rending their representatives only by the 
Labour members’ loud cursing of the Parliamentary 
system. Mr. Churchill is trading on Irish ignorance. 
He will soon wish himself free of Home Rule even more 
than he does now ; for that which he set going on Thurs- 
day will either oust him and his colleagues from power 
or light a train that will end in a tremendous explosion. 


THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 


weeks ago the SatuRDAy REVIEW pub- 

lished an article which called attention to the 
endeavour now being made by Germany to acquire 
some of the Portuguese colonies in Africa, and 
we expressed our hope and belief that no undue 
opposition would be offered by the Foreign Office. 
We also pointed out the limits by which such 
acquisitions must be bounded. British interests 
demand that certain territories, if they cease to 
be Portuguese, must be British. These limitations 
once admitted, there is no reason why we should not 
be content to see these lands, now almost derelict, pass 
out of the feeble and ineffectual grasp of their present 
possessors into the vigorous control of Germany. The 
proposals we sketched were by no means only specula- 
tive, but, as we intimated, had already formed the 
subject of diplomatic negotiations then in progress. 
The only serious criticism of these has been the obvious 
one that any Portuguese Government would be very 
reluctant to part with the remnants of its Colonial 
Empire, not only from reasons of sentiment, but also 
because in so doing it would be risking its own exist- 
ence at the hands of popular indignation. The 
Republic, however, is in this respect not quite in the 
same position, as regards Imperialism, as a Mon- 
archy, and the events of the last fortnight are likely 
to stimulate considerably both the acquisitive zeal of 
Germany and the necessities of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. If the reluctance of Portugal to surrender ter- 
ritory be once overcome, nothing stands in the way of 
the conclusion of a bargain but English opposition, if it 
exists. 

The brief visit of the German Colonial Secretary, 
Dr. Solf, to London occurred almost simultaneously 
with the publication of the article we have referred to, 
and his presence here was at once officially explained 
as being connected with inquiries into the cutting of 
diamonds. Some more convincing reason than this 
might well have been found, and public curiosity was 
not allayed by this silly evasion. At the same time we 
had the Portuguese official denial which we all antici- 
pated, but which has been since modified by the admis- 
sion of the Portuguese Minister in Paris of a possible 
‘* rectification of frontiers’’. Dr. Solf’s studies of our 
diamond industry were neither prolonged nor profound, 
but he had time to form an opinion as to the attitude of 
our Foreign Office towards the question of the Portu- 
guese Colonies. The Convention which he desired this 
country to enter into has been declined, but on the other 
hand our Foreign Office have assured Germany of our 
hearty good-will towards their colonial aspirations so 
far as they were openly expressed. We have 
declined to go beyond the Convention of 1898 
by which the annexation of Angola by Germany 
and of Mozambique by England was anticipated 
so soon as Portugal should desire to relieve herself of 
those colonies and abandoned any desire to develop them 
herself. The Portuguese Government has also received 
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assurances from us through its Ambassador that on no 
account will we assent or acquiesce in the putting of 
pressure by Germany or any other Power on Portugal 
in order to hasten the break-up of her Colonial Empire. 
Decency forbad any other attitude to ‘‘ our old ally” 
But German efforts to lead us into more active support 
of her desires are not yet abandoned, and it is antici- 
pated that a very highly placed personage—in fact, a 
very near relative by marriage of the Kaiser—may visit 
tthis country ere long with a view to bringing about 
the desired Convention. 

The scene at the moment is laid in Paris, where an 
agent of the Portuguese Government is at work 
negotiating a loan. For some time loans contracted 
by Portugal in Paris or London have only been 
carried through by arrangements which mean interest 
at 7 per cent. The preliminary loan is for but fifteen 
million francs, but this is only an instalment of more, 
the total amounting to 100 millions. The bank, 
Hirsch’s in Paris, which has negotiated the first draft 
of fifteen millions is getting only 4 per cent. This is 
inexplicable at first sight, because there is no mortgage 
given on Portuguese property, railways, Customs, or 
anything else. The Bank, however, receives a lien or 
delegation on certain of the Colonies. The whole 
becomes clear when we remember that the Bank in 
question is the correspondent in Paris of Bleichréders, 
the official agents of the German Government. In fact 
the Paris Bank is in effect the German Bank. 

From the Portuguese Republic’s point of view, there- 
fore, a transaction conducted in this way is a con- 
venient method of detaching responsibility from itself. 
The Bank might in the end act as the receiver of a 
bankrupt’s estate and hand over goods to a purchaser 
which the Portuguese Government could hardly without 
risk do itself. And it must be borne in mind that the 
existing position of the Republican régime in Portuga} 
is desperate. Five thousand people are now under 
arrest, and at any moment there may be fresh out- 
breaks necessitating increased military activity and 
more soldiers. It is absolutely essential to the con- 
tinued existence of the Government and the Republic 
that they should have money to pay an Army. Appa- 
rently they are turning now to the one source from 
which money can be derived. 

These negotiations in Paris have another side 
which cannot be ignored. Even supposing that an 
arrangement between Germany, Portugal, and our- 
selves were come to regarding Africa, the lien on 
colonies created under this loan would remain and 
would have in some way to be satisfied. It is hardly 
- credible that Germany is contemplating the acquisi- 
tion of Goa. Such an exchange of territory could of 
course never be contemplated by this country for an 
instant, and it is indeed hardly worth alluding 
to. Macao stands almost, though not quite, in the 
same category. Of course if the existing Portuguese 
régime is trying to make arrangements regarding its 
colonies behind our back, then our own obligations 
of honour are much modified; but one point is quite 
clear. We made it before, and we wish very strongly 
to emphasise it. No ‘‘ deal’’ between Germany and 
Portugal can be acquiesced in by us unless at the 
same time we acquired Delagoa Bay with Beira. The 
absolute necessity for this condition being fulfilled has 
grown even stronger since we wrote last. The discon- 
tent in Portugal has been spreading, and the chances of 
a Royalist success improving. The positions of the 
rival claimants to the throne have been regulated by 
agreement, and all Royalist forces will therefore be 
able, when the time comes, to unite. in support of the 
claims of Dom Miguel, who will take the place of his 
cousin. Obviously it would be impossible for a newly 
restored Monarchy to cede Delagoa Bay, or indeed any 
colony, for money. Therefore,.if Germany had already 
received her part of the bargain, we should be left out in 
the cold. The. deal will have to be put through now. 
The Portuguese Royalists must consider that Germany 
would not allow.a restoration that would spoil her chance 


of buying Angola. It is unpleasant for them to see. 
parts of the Portuguese Empire alienated, but hard fate 


compels them to:choose between that and not getting 
back to Portugal at all. It is better for them that the 
Republic should deal with both Germany and England 
simultaneously. 


ELECTIONEERING FINANCE. 

R. LLOYD GEORGE’S pleasant Saturday after- 
noon in the City has set all the experts 
a-wrangling. We doubt whether the Chancellor’s 
flippant and provocative address was worth all this 
pother. He nas been treated as though he were a 
responsible Minister anxious to estimate the results 
of the grave financial developments of recent years; 
whereas he was really no more than a smart party 
man doing his party best to say ‘* You’re another ”’ to 
Mr. Bonar Law. All that the columns of figures quoted 
by the controversialists prove is that nobody—and 
certainly not the Chancellor of the Exchequer—quite 
understands how the Treasury keeps its accounts, and 
that expenditure has gone up so tremendously that 
you cannot get the figure to a million or two. The 
wrangle has also a certain historic interest. The main 
point of Georgian finance seems to be that as long as 
the country steadily reduces its funded debt, there can 
be no objection to an increase in its annual liabilities. 
This view begs the question whether we are living on 
our Capital. In just the same way the politicians of a 
century back treated Pitt’s Sinking Fund like a new 
toy. The operations of compound interest enthralled 
them so much that they borrowed money just to see it 
work. Then, as now, the increase of the total financial 
burden was forgotten. 

It is not surprising that such Radicalism as is still 
respectable is anxious to show that no worse things 
await us, and even to make excuses for the volte-face 
from economy to extravagance. The ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette’? has made the interesting discovery that a 
change of financial policy has been formally set before 
the electorate and definitely endorsed by it. This re- 
markable event took place at or about the first election 
of 1910. Thus the ‘‘ Westminster-Gazette ’’ ; our own 
recollection of the Chancellor’s speeches at the time 
hardly bears out its argument. We are to infer that 
while stupid Tories thought he was vilifying the Dukes, 
he was really explaining to the country that they must 
choose between Gladstonian parsimony and his own 
lavishness ; that Limehouse became famous because it 
called attention to the breach with the finaneial tradi- 
tions of Liberalism; and that the pictures of coroneted 
epileptics issued by the Budget League were somehow 
symbolical of the change. 

However, we will not quarrel with the Radicals for 
having come round to our view that a great country 
should spend its money greatly, even if they auda- 
ciously pretend that they have discovered the idea first. 
The point is that big expenditure is not justified by 
its bigness alone. It is justified by its object. Here 
Mr. Lloyd George rushes to meet us. Over ten millions 
of the increase, he tells us, have gone to the Navy, and 
of the remainder more than another ten millions to 
old age pensions. We Unionists have demanded a big 
Navy and promised old age pensions. There they are; 
what more can we want? Again the argument is robbed 
of its force by the fact that Mr. Lloyd George uses it. 
Here is a man who on Budget days gets Radical cheers 
by his pacifist rhetoric. He will not build against 
nightmares, and if the Radical party is only good, it 
shall have fewer Dreadnoughts next vear. And then 
this same man comes on to the platform and invites 
Unionists to applaud him for having built so many 
ships! It is because of this. slipperiness, because you. 
can never tell which side he is really on, that Mr. 


George is the most distrusted man in our public life.: 


So too with old age pensions. Mr. Lloyd George 
should be the last man in the world to boast of the 
eleven millions or so accounted for by this item, There 
was a time when the accuracy of British Treasury esti- 
mates was noted in the text books as a striking testi- 
mony to the sound methods of our finance. Britain, it 


‘was said, knew where she stood. She could forecast 
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both revenue and expenditure almost to a pound. To- 
day the Chancellor of the Exchequer can be millions out 
in his estimate of revenue from spirit duties, and more 
millions out in his estimate of expenditure on old age 
pensions. Even now it is uncertain whether their cost 
has reached the maximum. All we know is that we have 
committed ourselves to an enormous outlay. Wise 
statesmanship, however, would have considered 
whether the claims of the young were altogether com- 
patible with this gigantic payment to the old. It would 
have reflected that there was something badly wrong 
with an industrial system which produced a hopelessly 
dependent old age. 

Radicalism is always content to leave the future 
to take care of itself. That is the key to its financial 
policy. Sixteen years ago Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
as he then was, came to the Exchequer in time to 
study the first working of Sir William Harcourt’s 
Death Duties. He found them productive enough, 
but he was strongly of opinion that the new revenue 
did not justify a new scale of expenditure. Even after 
he had himself brought several more millions into 
the Exchequer by means of his sugar duty he still 
preached economy, and it is his misfortune that being 
by nature a great saving Chancellor he should have 
held office in a great spending period. He was right 
in feeling that the times did not suit him, right in 
refusing to try to cut a new coat out of the old cloth. 
‘It has been left for Mr. Lloyd George to maintain that 
the traditional financial system shaped by Peel, Glad- 
stone, and even Harcourt to suit a limited conception 
of the State’s functions can be made to satisfy the far 
larger demands necessitated by the new-model legisla- 
tion. The Charicellor certainly manages to make his 
accounts balance somehow, but only by recourse to two 
dangerous expedients. In the first place he has used 
up his reserves. The old finance kept a substantial 
income tax in the background in case of need. The 
new finance is compelled to rely on a regular income 
tax varying from gd. to 1s. 8d. In the second place, 
the Chancellor is encroaching on capital. The old 
finance looked with satisfaction on the accumulation of 
property. The new finance destroys it by means of 
swingeing death duties. The device brings in a lot of 
money for the moment, but it cannot last. Neither 
can the present financial balance last. We cannot as 
a nation widen our system of expenditure without 
widening our system of revenue; and if Consols are 
low, that is not, as Mr. George would have us believe, 
because the South American States have recovered 
their credit, or for any such remote reason. They are 
low because Radicalism is driving the old taxation 
machinery to death. 


COLONEL REPINGTON AND MR. LAW’S 
CRITICISMS. 


ORD HALDANE is evidently worried over refe- 
rence to military matters in Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech. So through Colonel Repington, his mouth- 
piece in the Press—who is connected with the War Office 
as well as with the ‘‘ Times ’’—he endeavours to 
pull to pieces the few general remarks Mr. Bonar 
Law made, and of course the ‘‘ Times’ is quoted with 
gusto by Mr. George. Mr. Law is credited with some 
sinister ideas of propounding yet a new military scheme 
of his own. Otherwise, we are told, he could scarcely 
have dared to utter a word of disparagement against 
the military millennium we are now enjoying: But 
no word in his speech can with justice be twisted 
mto any such signification. On the contrary, 
the new leader is probably too sensible a man not to 
realise that recent years have produced too many 
schemes of Army reform, and that what the military 
machine requires above all things is rest from fresh 
experiments. Nor does he seem to design in any way 
“‘to upset the established order of things’. Indeed 
gs ndeed, 

the Unionists, if they came into power, would probably 
not alter anything beyond increasing our military 
Strength in men and reserves of stores. But 
surely, without proposing change, Mr. Law is justified 


in alluding to such matters as the cost, size, and arma- 
ment of the Army, especially when one remembers how 
well Lord Haldane has been treated by the Unionists, 
and how badly their own War Ministers, and Lord 
Haldane in particular, have been used by their friends 
the Radicals.. 

Colonel Repington maintains that military influence 
is now much more predominant as to details than 
it was; and that no one has yet shown that better 
results could have been attained. As to the latter we 
agree with him; but Mr. Bonar Law did not maintain 
the contrary. He simply attacked in this connexion the 
Government’s policy of reduction and the peculiar 
arithmetical process by which Lord Haldane arrives at 
the astonishing conclusion that subtraction is only a 
synonym for addition. That the influence of the mili- 
tary advisers is inconsiderable is plain when we 
consider how few independent and_ experienced 
soldiers there are who think that the Territorials 
are likely to be effective in warfare, or doubt that, as 
regards at any rate the auxiliaries, the voluntary 
system is played out. How many of them would 
have reduced the strength of the Army? As _ to 
cost, the figures stand at 429,813,000 in r905-6 and 
427,690,000 this year. It may be that expenditure 
under Army loans during the last few years of the 
Unionist Government adds to the difference. But it 
is not fair to regard this as a permanent addition to 
the estimates. It was necessary then for the erection 
of new barracks, and for launching, in compliance with 
what was then the nation’s demand, the modern elabo- 
rate military system then inaugurated and since deve- 
loped. Considering, therefore, the reduced size of the 
regulars and militia or special reserve, Mr. Bonar Law 
is justified in saying that military expenditure is 
‘* much the same ’’. As regards strength, the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
admits that he is correct in saying that the regulars 
have been reduced by 20,000, and the militia by 30,000. 
The figures read, in the matter of actual strength, 
263,132 regulars in 1905, and 247,973 in 1911; and 
92,672 militia, as against 62,801 special reserve. It is 
true also that a reduction of establishment took place 
under Mr. Arnold-Forster. But the real point is that 
the cadres were not destroyed, but only reduced. The 
worst feature of the Haldanean régime is that cadres 
were destroyed, only a few years after a great war 
had demonstrated that we already possessed too few. 
Mr. Bonar Law was absolutely right about the 
regulars ; and, although it can be said that the increased 
size of the reserve makes the Army really stronger, 
it must be remembered that this result is solely due 
to the Unionists, who brought in temporarily a short 
service of three years with the colours and nine in the 
reserve. The organisation of the Army has obviously 
improved, as it should have done; although we fail 
to see what right Colonel Repington has for saying 
that, before Lord Haldane’s day, we could not have 
sent three regular divisions abroad thoroughly 
equipped. At any rate, in the so-called bad old ante- 
bellum days, three fully equipped regular divisions of 
the old strength sailed for South Africa under Sir 
Redvers Buller; ‘and, within a comparatively short 
space of time, five more left these shores in the same 
condition. Then came the great reorganisation scheme 
brought out under Lord Midleton’s auspices, which, by 
being given the unfortunate name of Army Corps, at 
once became unpopular. All it aimed at, however, was 
a redistribution and grouping of military units under, 
modern conditions; and although many points have 
since been altered in detail, it is fair to say that the 
present ‘‘command’’ system is simply carrying out 
and extending the principles of that scheme. 

As regards armament, it is quite beside the mark to 
say, as the ‘‘ Times’”’ correspondent does, that, if 
the present weapons are inferior to those of other 
nations, ‘‘ some members of the Unionist party deserve 
to be hanged ’’. They were adopted, after careful con- 
sideration, at the close of the South African War; 
and, if the best obtainable then, it by no means follows 
that, after a lapse of some nine years, they should 
still hold pride of place. Great credit is taken for the 
present liability of the special reserve to serve abroad, 
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and for a new method of reinforcing by this means the 
regular army in the field. The first point is more 
apparent than real, because, although formerly the 
militia could not be sent abroad against its will, the 
fact remains that in all the great modern crises in our 
history as many militiamen as were wanted for this 
purpose volunteered. As regards their present ability 
to reinforce the line, it cuts both ways. It is true 
the special reserve now only exists, except in the 
case of the fourth battalions, for the purpose of rein- 
forcing the line, but it is also true that very few of 
these battalions will now be available for garrison and 
lines of communication, in order to free regular batta- 
lions for field work, as compared with the time of the 
Crimean and South African Wars. Of course, Colonel 
Repington echoes his patron’s eulogies of the Terri- 
torial Force. They will form a second army of real 
value, &c., &c. Their new organisation, the regular 
divisional and brigade commanders, guns, transport, 
and improved equipment, are an improvement, no 
doubt.. But the men remain mere untrained recruits, 
and their officers are yet to seek; and, good or bad, 
there are very few of them. In the opinion of most 
independent experts from Lord Roberts downwards, 
they are incapable of carrying out their only excuse for 
existence, the power of repelling effectually an invader. 


THE CITY. 


UDGING by the present quietude of the Stock 
Exchange it would appear that too much energy 
was expended in the first month of the year and that a 
period of recuperation is now necessary. The fact of 
the matter is that the public has not followed the profes- 
sional lead given in some of the speculative departments, 
and consequently business has fallen flat. Were it not 
for a fair supply of investment orders the large majority 
of brokers would have nothing todo. The only impor- 
tant event of the week was the reduction of the Bank 
rate from 4 to 34 per cent., and although this was not 
generally expected it had very little effect on quota- 
tions. True, Consols have been very firm, but this was 
mainly due to Sinking Fund purchases, which naturally 
caused a recovery after the disappointment of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s pointless references to the premier security. 
The idea of inviting bankers on a Saturday afternoon to 
listen to the Chancellor’s views on the causes of the 
depreciation in Consols was farcical. The City was 
hoping for some indication of the Government's plans 
for resuscitating the value of Consols, but it finds that 
the Chancellor has only just arrived at the mental stage 
of willingness to consider suggestions, ignoring the fact 
that every banking authority has already discussed the 
condition of national credit in all its bearings. No 
wonder markets are dull! 

The Home Railway department has gradually lost its 
attractions. Buying, stimulated by the earlier dividend 
announcements, has gradually slackened off, and the 
disappointing declarations by the Great Western and 
North-Western companies left the market bare of any 
encouraging feature. As regards the conference of 
coal miners and owners it was scarcely to be expected 
that anything definite would be accomplished this week. 
Railway prior charges have been in demand for invest- 
ment, but other stocks in this section have declined under 
selling orders. 

In Colonial lines the outstanding feature is the excel- 
lent traffic returns of the Canadian companies. Owing 
to the dulness of the American market, and to liquida- 
tion from Berlin, quotations have not responded to this 
favourable factor. Wall Street has had one or two 
cheerful days, with very little actual business in pro- 
gress, the fear of legislative interference for political 
purposes in view of the Presidential election having a 
depressing influence. It is moteworthy, however, that 
the New York bond market has been fairly active, 


which indicates where American investment money is 


going. 

As for the Foreign Railway market, Mexican issues 
have suffered from apprehensions regarding the poli- 
tical unrest. In this connexion it is virtually impos- 


sible to obtain any trustworthy news, and as there was. 
a considerable bull account in Mexican North-Western 
and National of Mexico issues, a sharp decline was the 
natural accompaniment to the indefinite but none the 
less disturbing rumours. In Argentine stocks the tone 
has been good, as the lines are now recovering from 
the effects of the strike, while Entre Rios and Argen- 
tine North-Eastern stocks were particularly strong on 
the reiteration of amalgamation rumours, which, be 
it admitted, are not generally credited. Brazil Rail- 
way Preferred and Common stocks have benefited from 
the granting of an official quotation by the Stock 
Exchange Committee. 

Rubber shares have been quiet, but the trade out-. 
look for the commodity remains very satisfactory, 
Prices so far this year average in excess of 1911 in 
spite of heavier offerings of rubber, and the extent to 
which forward buying has developed is a favourable 
sign. It is estimated that the orders booked im 
January totalled 3000 tons, which, with the 1450 tons. 
sold at auctions, amounts to 4450 tons, or about 25 per 
cent. of the estimated output of the Middle East for 
1912. 

Among Mining shares some inquiry for Tin descrip- 
tions has been observed, but otherwise the public has. 
shown very little interest. Oil shares have benefited 
from the unmistakable signs that a truce has beem 
called in the trade war. Petroleum prices are now 
higher than they were before the Standard Oil Com- 
pany issued its ultimatum, and although this is partly 
due to the slackened supply caused by insufficient ocean 
transport facilities, there is good reason to believe that 
the Shell Company is benefiting from the present condi- 
tion of the market. The Anglo-Maikop group of shares. 
has been in good demand on the improving outlook. 
under Mr. Tweedy’s energetic management. 

In the Miscellaneous section Marconi shares have 
fluctuated sharply, although speculation in them has. 
been greatly reduced. Trust securities continue to 
demand the attention of investors, and some inquiry 
for brewery securities has set in. 


“ITALIE, NOBLE PATRIE’’, AND NOW. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


H ERE we are then, Italy and ourselves, defending 

our claims before the Hague Tribunal like two 
market women before the commissaire. It all seems so. 
strange. The Hague Tribunal is a very high court, 
no doubt, but it is rather a new affair for such old 
people as we are, and if M. Poincaré had not been so 
outspoken and definite in the Chamber we should feel 
quite uncomfortable. We should not mind going to 
law with Russia, for instance, or the Republic of San 
Marino, but with Italy it does seem strange. Where 
is now the poor dear old Italy of my boyish recollec- 
tions? How far. away! We had no idea of this- 
certainly. Long after the war of 1870 the little raga- 
muffins in the streets still sang snatches from the ditty 
of 1859, ‘‘ Italie, noble patrie ’’. Italy was just that: 
a noble country fighting for her independence and 
everybody wishing her well. Silvio Pellico was one of 
our favourite authors at school; he made us long to 
be prisoners and to see Venice, but he was too much 
of a poet, too sweet and meek to leave upon us any 
impression of immediate energy; we regarded the 
Italians as delightful people who could not manage 
their own affairs. Some of us had fathers who had 
been at Magenta, and the idea was mixed up in our 
minds with that of Marignan and the chivalrous 
expeditions we read of in our school-books, with the 
curious result that in our subconsciousness we thought 
of Italy like the poets who have spoken of her beauty 
as a prey for the strong. We knew the history of 


Pius IX., of course, and Charette was one of our 
heroes, we still sang hymns in church in which 
Rome was coupled with France as beset with bar- 
barians, and we heard preachers describe the Pope as 
a prisoner in his palace; but every now and then we 
saw priests who had just returned trom Rome, and 
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what they said did not lead us to suspect that there 
was a Kingdom of Italy. The Piedmontese were so 
negligible in the City compared with the sovereign 
attraction of the Pope that their existence was not even 
mentioned. Some cruel, dastardly action had been 
committed in Rome while France was busy elsewhere, 
but-it was one of those dark historical deeds which add 
to the atmosphere of a place and leave nothing tangible 
beyond that. Oh! who will give us back the enchant- 
ment which the one syllable of the name of Rome pro- 
duced upon us in those days? a thousand times more 
powerful than that of the town itself when we dis- 
covered it at last, one grey April morning : that mighty 
syllable collected about itself the dreams and longing 
of many generations with the elusiveness of fabled 
imaginations: it did not conjure up a vision, but a 
haunting music. 

So Italy was poor and beautiful, sacred because she 
was the home of the Pope, and cursed because some 
lower elements in her had rebelled against him. All 
that we heard and saw corroborated the idea ; we knew 
that Italy could not feed her children, and we read 
with emotion the words of farewell with which her 
emigrants were shipped off to richer lands ; twice a year 
bagpipe players came round in our part of the world, 
soon after the Roumanian bear-leaders and a few weeks 
before the Algerian camel-drivers; they were called 
les Piémontais, and looked frighteningly poor and out- 
landish ; Piedmontese also were the navvies who worked 
on the railroad camping by themselves in the forest 
and a perpetual riddle for our stay-at-home people. 
Of the changes in public opinion which gradually made 
the Italia una, of the beginning prosperity of Rome and 
of the Northern provinces we naturally knew nothing. 
When the papers began to speak of the union of the 
Latin races, ninety-nine Frenchmen in a _ hundred 
remembered Garibaldi, stared, yawned, and did not 
even shrug their shoulders. The dream belonged 
exclusively to a charmed circle like that described in 
so vivid a manner in Madame Juliette Adam’s memoirs. 

We began to awaken to the Italian transformation 
when Crispi—in the time-honoured phrase—entered 
the European concert. There was a great deal of 
joking about the would-be Bismarck and the frog trying 
to look as big as the ox; there were caricatures repre- 
senting a dwarfish Italian soldier stretching his little 
legs to keep pace with a colossal German trooper ; 
but a fact is a fact even if it is a ludicrous one, and in 
spite of the Abyssinian unpleasantness inimical Italy 
henceforward occupied a great deal more space than 
when she was only beautiful and beloved. 

After that Italy became rich, and that was an even 
greater wonderment. Pilgrims came back with the 
news that foreigners of all kinds lavished their money 
on new Rome, that the town was spoilt but looked 
clean and comfortable ; everybody seemed to be better 
off, and you even met natives in the hotels. Travellers 
who had seen the Italian Riviera reported that it was 
black with smoke, and Genoa recalled Lyons quite as 
much as Marseilles. Later on the Turin motor-cars 
created even a deeper impression. Then we made the 


. discovery that if the Italians had lost their artistic 


genius, they had preserved their admirable cunning at 
politics. | While we had been waging stupid war 
against the Pope, professedly to please them, while we 
had deepened our divisions on this sorest of all points, 
religion, while we had lost the Catholic protectorate 
and never rested satisfied until we had broken all the 
bridges. between Rome and ourselves, the ‘cursed 
Piedmontese of yore, the excommunicate spoliators of 
the Pope, had quietly buttered all their anti-religious 
bacilli for their Catholic phagocytes, as the scientific 
physician says in ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma’, and 
the results were wonderful. Italy, though still faith- 
ful to her fancy anti-clericalism and cleverly laying out 
scarlet cardinal’s robes for other people’s bulls, was on 
fare good terms with her own Bishops and priests. 
Her monks, whom one.had been so sorry to see die out 
one by one in out-of-the-way monasteries, were proving 
useful citizens in most towns, and nobody objected to 
them any more. The Queen-Mother was an excep- 


tionally religious woman; and Roman prelates who 
ought never to have mentioned the King’s name told 
you with unction that the monarch dismissed his 
secretaries every Sunday when the bell rang for mass 
at the Quirinal. Why! Italy was a model of wise 
religious management, as she was of diplomatic, 
financial, and even naval and military wisdom. While 
we imagined division and poverty the peninsula had 
become one, rich and powerful. 

I have seen French Radicals—the stupidest under 
the heavens—very much put out at this state of affairs, 
then full of admiration, and finally longing to follow. 
It is well certainly to study one’s neighbours’ good 
points and imitate them, but after our long period of 
ignorance of what was going on outside our own 
frontiers, we have passed through a phase of fluttered 
curiosity which was even more dangerous. National 
logic set to work and persuaded us, as it had done too 
many times in the past, that the secret of wisdom and 
prosperity lay in some formula which it had been foolish 
to demand from deduction, but which properly con- 
ducted inquiries were sure to elicit. After Anglo- 
Saxon imitation advocated by that delightful Utopian, 
the late M. Demolins, we were advised to try Latin 
imitation, and the theory of races was brought to bear 
to persuade us. Latin imitation by all means; the 
Romans are pretty good models, and if the modern 
Italians are sensible let us be sensible as well. But 
do not let us have any of Signor Ferrero’s pretty 
theories or of M. Paul Adam’s grandiloquent utterances 
about the Latin family tie. All this political senti- 
mentalism is misleading. Does anybody ever hint that 
there should be close union between Germany and’ 
England because the English and Germans use about 
the same sounds to say father and mother? The 
French will always like and appreciate the Italians 
individually—they are delightful—but if the Latin 
tastes are akin in the Latin nations, the Latin interests 
are various and conflicting, and it is folly to forget it. 
The Italian officers who overhaul French ships for 
aeroplanes and Turks are morc sensible than the French 
who only recently wanted to fall on every Italian’s 
neck because he spoke a Latin language. 

Where we draw the line is when we see our hardly 
fledged cousins try to look unduly big and forget 
themselves in their enthusiasm over what I heard one 
of them call their heroic phase. Everybody is quite 
willing to admit that they are no longer pcor and 
poetical, and that, on the contrary, they are practical 
and prosperous, but they ought not to remind one of 
the famous command—faccia feroce—in the Neapolitan 
army. Black moustaches and a fierce expression are 
useless when one is strong. 


“THE PIGEON.” 
By Joun PALMER. 


“THE first two Acts of Mr. Galsworthy’s new play 

are upon a different level from anything he has 
so far written for the theatre. It is the more unfor- 
tunate that he has almost spoiled his title to be recon- 
sidered as a dramatic writer by adding to these Acts 
a third which is not only unnecessary to the play, but 
written in an unrelated key. In the first two Acts of 
‘*The Pigeon’’ Mr. Galsworthy aspires to the level 
of Gorki. In the third Act he falls abruptly to the 
level of himself in ‘‘ Justice ’’, 

The best way, perhaps, of pointing this criticism is 
briefly to define the character of Gorki’s achievement 
in his masterpiece ‘‘ The Lower Depths’’. In that 
play Gorki gave us a complete imaginative impression 
of a certain phase of life. We were never for a 
moment conscious of the moralist, or preacher, or 
humanitarian; only of the poet sharing with us his 
vision. Always we were conscious of what I will call 
a passionate impersonality. The passion with. which 
Gorki wrote was imaginative. passion, a result of the 
intensity with which he saw each burning line of the 
picture he intended us to see, It was never passion 
of the man with a theory—optimist, pessimist, con- 
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servative, or revolutionary. To put it a little differ- 
ently, Gorki was never for one moment of his play 
rhetorical. Poetic or dramatic art is not persuasion, 
though many very brilliant modern plays have been 
written on that assumption. You may prove syllo- 
gistically to the Philistine in the theatre, as you may 
prove it from a pulpit or platform, that society is 
wrongly constructed, that animal food is depraving, 
or that democracy is magnificent. You may, in fact, 
bully a Philistine into grasping a new idea, or persuade 
him to accept an unusual point of view. It is very 
difficult, no doubt; but it can be done if you are per- 
tinacious enough and quite sure that you are right. 
But a poet or dramatist cannot argue anybody into 
sharing with him things of the imagination. Either 
vou see with him the thing he sees, or you must be 
content to miss it. Gorki does not suddenly intrude 
into his play to explain to you his creatures, or to 
comment on the things they do. He knows that, if 
you do not receive them intuitively, no persuasion or 
explanation of his can heal the blindness of your 
vision to the thing he has attempted. 

Now Mr. Galsworthy, in the first two Acts of his 
new play, has appealed to us, as Gorki did, intuitively. 
He has put before us a picture; and he has resisted 
the impulse of the smaller dramatist to stand before 
it with a pointer, lecturing his audience upon its 
merits, explaining what he has done, giving us very 
definitely to understand exactly what Mr. Galsworthy 
means by it according to his own personal standards. 
When the curtain descends upon the second Act of 
his play our impression is imaginatively complete. 
He has drawn, as truthfully as his vision would 
permit, his three typical figures of the wastrel; and 
thrown them’ skilfully into relief against the three 
typical ineffectuals who cheerfully set out to cure the 
wastrel of himself. For a moment we have had a 


clear imaginative perception of that irony of things | 


which for Ferrand, the philosopher, makes life worthy 
to be borne. Had the play ended there, we should 
have departed from the theatre with a conviction that 
Mr. Galsworthy had left himself immeasurably behind. 
But the fatal third Act was yet to come. Even before 
the curtain rose I wondered painfully how the play 
could possibly be more complete than it was already ; 
but what I had seen was so greatly superior to any- 
thing Mr. Galsworthy had as yet attempted that I was 
not too greatly alarmed. I imagined that at worst the 
third Act might mar the play from over-elaboration. 
It was conceivable that, though the author had left 
his previous work behind, he still distrusted in him- 
self the power of suggestion, and would still tend 
rather unnecessarily to underline his intentions. But 
alas !—this terrible third Act not only marred the 
suggestion of its predecessors—it annulled them. It 
seemed as if the apparent turning of Mr. Galsworthy 
to higher things was after all little more than a 
technical change. The author had reserved his 
explanations for the end. In the first two Acts he 
gave us the picture; in the third Act he stood before 
it with the pointer. Very soon we were listening to 
Mr. Galsworthy—occasionally disguised as a French 
vagabond, but always vaguely perceptible as the 
master of his creatures—directing our sympathies 
this way and that, explaining, elucidating, shamelessly 
sending the hat round for our tears. Each of his 
figures in turn came tumbling down from esthetic 
heights, because their author required them as pre- 
positions and conjunctions in a reasoned exposition. 
Suppose Mr. Galsworthy had stopped short at the 
end of his second Act, would he, in that case, have 
written a really great play? He would have done so 
very nearly, and have given a sure promise that he 
would do so before very long. But there is at present 
a certain stiffness about the dramatic personages of 
this author. They have not yet the air of having 
leaped into a life of their own. They are the statue 
warming into life, but having still something of a 
marble look. They are too neatly finished, suggestive 
a little of the workshop. Mr. Galsworthy is still 


almost the neophyte in the uses of imagination. It is 
too early to say whether the necessary vitality is to 
seek, or whether it has not yet been sufficiently 
aroused. You cannot imagine one of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s characters taking the bit and bolting from 
his author. They say and do only what their author 
permits, with the result that there is a curious wooden 
primness in the things they say, and a suggested 
mechanism in the things they do. This applies less 
to characters in ‘‘ The Pigeon ’’ than to characters in 
any of Mr. Galsworthy’s former plays. On the whole, 
in spite of its third Act, ‘‘ The Pigeon”’ is a play to 
rouse in us hopes unexpected of the author of 
Justice ’’. Probably with his next play Mr. Gals- 
worthy will begin a career as dramatist. 

By way of postscript let me add that I have no 
critical quarrel with the naturalistic method of Mr. 
Galsworthy. I have so often in this Review inveighed 
against naturalism as practised in certain theatres 
that it is quite probable my failure to perceive master- 
pieces in Mr. Galsworthy’s former plays will be put 
down by some to a mere hatred of the naturalistic 
school. I should not care to be thought so foolish. 
Naturalism as a dramatic method is no more objec- 
tionable than commas or semicolons. -It only leads 
to absurdity where it is not perceived as a technical 
method, but regarded as an end. To say of a play 
that it is true artistically merely because it has been 
well written according to the naturalistic method is just 
as absurd, and no more, as to say that the dialogue 
is ‘‘natural’’ because it contains commas and semi- 
colons. ‘‘ Justice’’ is not bad art because it is ‘‘ true 
to life’’, but because it is untrue to art. The externals 
ure true, because Mr. Galsworthy’s method is natural- 
istic; and he would be extremely unwise to discard 
this method for another. ‘‘ Justice’’ is artistically 
valueless because—but this should be the beginning of 
another article. 


CONCERNING EXPERTISE. 
By C. H. Baker. 


ERE certain of the Old Masters to return to earth 
the men they went away, would they be more 
enraged by the ordinary public that gushes over their 
pictures that they did not paint, or disheartened by the 
experts who devotedly wrangle over folds of draperies 
and lobes of ears? Supposing Giorgione or Bellini 
visited the exhibition at the Burlington Arts Club, 
a room just now ideal for close study of Venetian 
painting, save in the solemn hour when many come to 
tea and stay to talk. And supposing they went on to 
read up all the experts’ theories bearing on the questions 
of authorship. At the Club they would hear people 
praising them for things they perfectly remembered 
some other fellow doing, and in the Reading Room at 
the Museum they might even find themselves landed 
in Mr. Berenson’s ‘‘ Lorenzo Lotto’’. They would 
also lose their way among ‘‘ Pseudo Basaitis’’ and 
‘*Masters of the Beaumont Adoration ’’, and wander 
out into Great Russell Street amazed and saddened. 
For they would feel that all they had striven to express 
with patient fervour and passionate enthusiasm 
counted but little now compared with subtle differentia- 
tion of detail in the work of men they knew well as 
imitators and second-rank derivatives. 

Nor could we, who are not entangled in this detective 
business of tracking minor men all over Europe, on 
thin clues suggested by ears and draperies, honestly 
sniff at their conclusion. For, are the identities 
of painters whom the sharpest critics in America 
and Europe have failed after all these years satisfac- 
torily to distinguish, so tremendously important? 
Obviously their contributions to Art are so unoriginal 
that they can have had no special message to deliver. 
Wherefore to analyse their minute details and differ- 
ences seems an expensive waste of powers of memory 
and .deduction that were more useful in the finger- 
print department at Scotland Yard. 

On the other hand we have to consider the truer 
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function of expertise, and to recognise that, funda- 
mentally, these experts are inspired by chivalry to an 
ideal. They would clear their heroes’ reputations of 
any unworthy suspicions, for their real exploits to be 
clearly seen, and their revelations apprehended. 
This is a noble emprise, for what good should 
we get from Rubens if the poor vulgar ‘‘ Tribute 
Money’’ (No. 140 in the Old Masters show at 
Burlington House) were accepted as his work? 
What could Van Dyck reveal to us if we took the 
‘* Kenelm Digby with a Sunflower ’’, in the same show, 
to be an example of his technique? Or again, if the 
‘* Spanish Noble ’’ in the same room were by Velazquez 
what faith could we put in him as a profound revealer 
of humanity? Recognising that such things are 
unworthy, we seek to discern the Masters’ inner 
qualities. | Moreover, expertise can act in quite 
unexpected ways that are as helpful. For instance, 
few but the experienced would at first suspect that 
Rembrandt, the supreme master, was responsible for 
Mr. Boughton Knight’s ‘‘ Holy Family ’’ (No. 50, 
Burlington House). Our first impulse is to repudiate 
the treasonable suspicion that he should have painted 
this weak unpleasant piece. But true knowledge of 
Rembrandt explains that it is entirely consistent with 
his early work. The use of studio accessories, such as 
the gourd placed picturesquely in the foreground, the 
hanging girth, the impossibly enormous basket, sus- 
pended like a barge above the little figures, or the Bible 
that S. Joseph conventionally reads; the theatricality 
of light and shade, the utter lack of life and purpose in 
the heads, these things, ail so unthinkable if we regard 
the Rembrandt who etched the plates of about 1644, are 
all in keeping with the rather slow persevering student 
of the early ‘thirties. Only the poor drawing of S. 
Joseph’s head and hand suggest an earlier date. Surely 
it must be encouraging for those who might consider 
the heights Rembrandt reached too inaccessible to 
recognise how terrestrial were his beginnings.* 

At the moment expertise is exercised about the 
National Gallery ‘‘S. Peter Martyr ’’ (attributed to 
Bellini); the version of this picture at. the Burlington 
Arts Club; the Beaumont ‘‘ Adoration of the Shep- 
herds’? (ascribed to Giorgione), and sundry pieces, 
also in Savile Row, grouped round Giambellino. Here 
we enter a very maze of contradictious theories, whose 
every turning shows a cul-de-sac. The point in doubt 
concerning the ‘‘ S. Peter. Martyr’’ is no longer the 
relation the Burlington Club version (hereinafter called 
the pasticcio) bears to the National Gallery picture. A 
brief close comparison proves the originality of the 
latter, and the inferiority and derivativeness of the 
former. As I have already said, the National Gallery 
picture has many pentimente. Originally, for instance, 
the cloak falling behind the soldier .who pursues 
S. Peter’s comrade reached to the calf of his left leg ; 
the fingers of the fleeing friar’s hand were, differently 
placed, as was the leg of S. Peter’s assassin. _ In the 
pasticcio, on the contrary, no such corrections were 
made, because the painter merely had to copy. The 
real question is who painted the National Gallery 
original ; for the author of the pasticcio I suggest the 
painter of the right-hand figure in the Dublin Gallery 
double portrait, at the . Burlington Club, falsely 
ascribed to Bellini. | 

The experts differ seriously as to.the ‘‘ National ”’ 
S. Peter: Sir Claude Phillips suggesting Basaiti, Mr. 
Berenson Rocco. Marconi. Relevant to the question 
of Bellini’s authorship. is the large ‘‘ S., Francis ”’ 
at the Academy. This the Anonimo records having 
seen, ‘‘ begun by Giovanni Bellini’’. The landscape, 
with its metallic quality, presumably, was added by 
an assistant. The drawing of tree form and the 
general colour of the sky and rocks in this picture 
closely correspond with the landscape in the Burlington 
Club ‘‘S. Jerome’ (No. 35). But how different the 
figures! Bellini’s burning with deep ecstasy, tense 


* Apropos of this I would call attention to ‘‘ Notes on the Art 
of wae ’, by C. J. Holmes (Chatto and Windus. 1911. 
7s. 6d.). 


with purified spirit, suggests a remoteness and wildness 
the landscape does not carry out. The *‘ S. Jerome’’ 
(by Basaiti they say) is a stock figure, out of the 
factory Cimra’s S. Jerome (No. 41, Bwlington Club) 
and innumerable repetitions came from. Whereas 
S. Francis is painted freely, ‘‘ hatched ’’, as it were, 
with a small pointed sable, the S. Jerome is smudged 
and softened into a blurred and soapy texture. But 
the landscapes are closely connected. 

The prototype of this landscape is Bellini’s own, in 
his Altarpiece in S. Pietro Martire (of 1488), at 
Murano, and in the earlier Naples ‘‘ Transfiguration ”’ 
In the latter the detail of trees and plants is economical, 
not childishly piled up and added on, as in the “S. 
Francis ’’ ; and exquisitely delicate in form, as if Bellini 
had practised in miniature. This idea is strengthened 
if we study the Royal Academy Mantegna, which 
shows the same minuteness with more of an almost 
Netherlandish feeling. Even in the ‘‘S. Francis ’’— 
for instance, the tiny pheasant-eyed narcissus, so 
sensitively modelled (a similar feature oceurs in the 
Naples ‘‘ Transfiguration ’’)—we see this miniature-like 
perception. Just as Bellini developed his father’s 
sense for landscape his juniors elaborated his material, 
laying themselves out to add detail for detail’s sake. 
But if Basaiti painted the Burlington Club “ S. 
Jerome ’’, and the Academy S. Francis ’’ landscape, 
it seems unlikely that he painted the National Gallery 
‘* S. Peter Martyr ’’, for unless he seriously took him- 
self in hand he would not have effected such a change 
of key and colour. We had, therefore, better fall back 
upon a Pseudo Somebody or a Rocco Marconi or 


Catena. 


Bellini’s troubles, however, are nothing to Gior- 
gione’s; Lord Allendale’s ‘‘ Beaumont Adoration 
of the Shepherds ’’ has actually christened another 
master. In the Nationa! Gallery we have a little 
‘* Adoration ’’, and Mr. Benson has a little ‘‘ Holy 
Family ’’, both ascribed to Giorgione, and both now 
given. by eminent opinion to the painter of this 
‘* Beaumont ”’ piece (in the Burlington Club). | Another 
expert, I assume, would give the ‘‘ Beaumont 
Adoration ’’ to Catena, to whom he has already 
presented the two small pictures\ I have mentioned. 
Mr. Berenson also gave Catena .Lord. Brownlow’s 
Nativity’’, and judging from a photograph, the 
Beaumont piece closely resembles that. This latter is 
a charming work, with a pleasant sense of light and 
wind passing through the landscape., . Yet better is the 


landscape feeling in the. National Gallery ‘‘ Golden 


Age ’’, with its suggestion of gleaming. sunlight and 
pale cloudshadow.. For Giorgione, the shepherds in 


_the Beaumont picture seem to me. too particularised, 
‘too much portraits in every sense. In the National: 
Gallery ‘‘ Golden Age’’ the .mysterious figures are 


more fused into the. atmosphere and sentiment of the 
picture, and less accomplished. The suggestion that 


the ‘‘ Master of the Beaumont ‘ Adoration ’’’ painted 


” 


also the National Gallery ‘‘ Adoration’’ seems to me 
hasty. It may be that he painted Mr. Benson's little 


“Holy Family ’’, and the Ashridge ‘‘ Nativity’’; but 
another painter is seen in the National Gallery “ Golden 
_Age’’ and ‘‘ Adoration one very close to the 
- painter of the Uffizi ‘‘ Moses ’’ and “ Solomon’ 


” 


who 
is generally called Giorgione. At present, expertise, 
admitting only these two pictures painted before he 


“was twenty-seven, cannot bear the horrible suspicion, 


that he was ever inadequate. Yet Rembrandt was, as 
we have seen. 
_ At the Carfax Gallery Mr. Elliott Seabrooke is 


showing oils and wash drawings of landscape. The 


latter are dry and obviously timid. Yet they show that 


}the painter is seriously concerned with acquiring the 


technical carpentry of picture-making. At present his 
drawings are too empty and too scattered in design 
and lack the concentrating impulse of definite emotion. 


- His oils seem in great measure to suffer from preoccu- 


pation with sepia, showing little or no instinct for 


colour. But they are the early period of a tageceee 


painter who is working in an admirable way. “Heh 


his vision and private enthusiasm, and’ at 
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‘bottom individual. Moreover, he has chosen to work 
out his own development from the right end, setting 
himself tasks full of hard drawing and fundamental 
‘structure. The easier ways of sensationalism or 
ingenuity have not seduced him. His best exhibit is 
‘* Head of Oxendale’’, which, though monotonous in 
colour and, as it were, too evenly delivered, shows 
individual perception and sympathy. No. 10, “‘ Great 
Knott ’’, has a fuller sense of design and character 
than the other pieces of its kind. It is interesting to 
note the various people, from Cozens onward, Mr. 
Seabrooke has looked at. 


DICKENS. 
By Firson Younc. 
T is not, I think, generally true of the works of 

Dickens, as it is of so many other great books, 
that the day on which we discovered them stands out 
conspicuously in our memories. They are so much 
bound up with the childhood and youth of our genera- 
tion that most of us can hardly remember the time 
when we did not know them; and the world of ‘* Pick- 
wick ’’ and ‘‘ Copperfield ’’, and of byways in the City 
of London, dawned upon us imperceptibly like other 
phenomena of our awakening life—like the world of 
gardens and green things, of the sea, of railways, of 
awakening spring blossoms, and winter ice and snow. 

One reason for this is that in reading Dickens one 
thinks less of the author than of the characters in the 
stories; it is a world and not a library with which we 
make acquaintance; it is not one man’s view or 
presentment of things, but the things themselves that 
swim into our ken. <A world, but not a real world 
such as that which surrounds us; it is a world of 
make-believe from beginning to end, and nowhere so 
fantastic as when Dickens is hammering away hardest 
at realism. For quite a long time in my childhood, 
as it seems to me looking back on it, my reading con- 
sisted almost exclusively of the works of Dickens and 
bound volumes of ‘‘ Punch’’, and the same must be 
true of thousands of my generation. We lived and 
moved in a world of imagination largely inhabited by 
these characters created by Dickens. Mr. Murdstone, 
for example, was no overdrawn and preposterous piece 
of melodrama, he was a very real terror and shadow 
upon our lives, just as Tony Weller, an equally impos- 
sible creature, was one of our closest friends and 
favourites—my own single regret about him being that 
one almost always met him off duty in hours of relaxa- 
tion, and but seldom on the box-seat of his coach, 
where one would so delightedly have journeyed with 
him. 

A curious fact about this world of Dickens is that, 
great as its fascination is for us, it is not a world that 
we should really care to inhabit; we should not really 
be at home with many of its inhabitants. The world 
of Thackeray, of Meredith, or of Thomas Hardy are 
worlds in which we should like to live. Theirs are 
characters that we should not only like to meet out of 
curiosity, but with whom we should feel more or less 
at home; and yet the world of Dickens, which has 
a far greater hold upon us, would on the whole be a 
very uncongenial world. In theory we feel that we 
should like to meet the Dingley Dell Christmas party, 
but as a matter of fact I am afraid we should feel like 
fish out of water. We should endure with a very ill 
grace the long-winded stories of the fireside; Bob 
Sawyer would certainly have got upon our nerves, and 
especially at breakfast-time ; we should certainly have 
had bad headaches if we had imbibed even a small 
proportion of our share of the drinks so freely cir- 
culated by Mr. Wardle. What should we make of 
Mr. Micawber? I am afraid we should vote him a 
nuisance, and tell him that we had no time to attend 
to him. In short, almost all the characters of Dickens 
are characters which we like to observe in their relation 
to other people, but with whom we do not greatly 
desire to have direct dealings ourselves. Perhaps we 


are not worthy of them, and lack the patience and 
simplicity of heart that would be necessary to reveal 
them at their best. 

And this brings us to another consideration which 
I think explains both the defects of Dickens as an artist 
and his universality as a writer. He dealt not with 
subtleties of character, but with broad human emotions. 
His good people were all very good, and his bad people 
were all unmitigatedly bad—a set of affairs almost 
unknown in real life. In short, he was a dramatist; 
his figures stood for something, they were an imper- 
sonation of ideas and motives. Carlyle, with his usual 
astuteness, recognised it at quite an early stage of 
Dickens’s popularity. ‘‘I had to go yesterday to 
Dickens’s reading at the Hanover Rooms ’’, he writes, 
‘*to the complete upsetting of my evening habitudes 
and spiritual composure. Dickens does do it capitally, 
such as it is; acts better than any Macready in the 
world; the whole tragic, comic, heroic, theatre visible, 
performing under one hat and keeping us laughing—-in 
a sorry way, some of us thought—the whole night. 
He is a good creature, too, and makes fifty or sixty 
pounds by each of these readings.’’ A whole theatre 
under one hat—that is really the true description of 
Dickens, far truer than the remark that he is a whole 
library in a few volumes. It is a delightful travelling 
theatre, which can be fitted up almost instantly with a 
variety of scenes—as an office in the City of London, 
as an inn at Rochester, as the ballroom at Dingley 
Dell, as the top of a coach, and so on, in infinite 
variety. But it is a theatre always furnished with 
the same troupe of extremely competent knockabout 
actors, who take different parts with amazing ability, 
but who stand always for one or other of the few simple 
protagonists in the conventional human drama. 
Writing about Dickens in later life, Carlyle expressed 
again the same idea: ‘‘ Dickens’s essential faculty ’’, 
he said, ‘‘is that of a first-rate actor; had he been 
born twenty or forty years sooner we should most 
probably have had a second or greater Charles 
Mathews, Incledon, or the like, and no writing 
Dickens.’’ Fortunately for us Dickens lived when he 
did, and committed his wonderful impersonations to 
paper; and thus gave us an example of that higher 
form of mimicry which is part of the composition of 
every really clever man. In its lowest phase no talent 
can be lower, even the Papuans and monkeys have it; 
but in its highest, where it gives you a domicile or 
abiding place in the spiritual world of a Shakespeare or 
a Goethe, there are only some few talents that are 
higher. Dickens had it in its highest form, and it more 
than compensated for his lack of finer artistic qualities. 
And is it not that which makes our attitude to his art 
almost identical with our attitude towards the theatre 
at its best? We are not onlookers at the life which he 
presents, we are partakers in it; we forget to criticise, 
we applaud the heroes and hiss the villains, and weep 
sentimental tears over characters and situations which, 
away from the garish footlights of the stage and in 
the cold daylight of everyday life, would leave us 
untouched and unmoved. 

There are people, of course, who will have it that 
Dickens was simply one ‘of the most incomparable 
writers and delineators of chatacter who ever lived; to 
such a view criticism can have nothing to say. Dickens 
had a touch of that universal quality which, when it 
was allied to the artistic and poetic genius of a Shake- 
speare, produced a creature incomparable in the world ; 
and the splendid and powerful humanity of Dickens 
is a tribute to the force that the touch of universality 
can exert even when it is not allied to poetic or artistic 
equipment. But a delineator of human character in 
the modern sense of the word Dickens was not ; perhaps 
the only supreme and perfect thing that he did in this 
way were the two characters of Mrs. Nickleby and 
Mrs. Micawber. In those two portraits, in which 


there is not one superfluous stroke of the brush, almost 
the whole of femininity is portrayed once and for all— 
not the whole of womanhood, but the whole of 
Criticism, I think, has never done full 


femininity. 
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justice to Mrs. Nickleby, and Mrs. Micawber is over- 
shadowed by her more amusing but incomparably less 
human partner 

But I see myself on the verge of an abyss; I simply 
must not generalise about Dickens, or hundreds of 
people who have hundreds of favourites among his 
characters will demand my life. An unfortunate result 
of the spell that he casts upon us is that criticism is 
regarded as a kind of impiety. Well, let us leave it 
at that. One of the things that make him precious 
to us is that the taste and liking for his work is one 
that we can share with almost everybody. A cultivated 
taste, in literature or any other form of art, tends to 
isolate us more and more from the mass of our fellow- 
men; it is impossible that it should be otherwise. But 
there are some things which the mind does not drop 
in the course of its progress, and for those of us who 
were brought up on his books the taste for Dickens 
is one of these things. One by one other idols of our 
youth depart, but he remains; not too great, like 
Shakespeare, to be our intimate friend and companion, 
but offering us always a homely and satisfying enter- 
tainment wherever the travelling theatre may be 
set up. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. 
II. 


A® the winter hardens little bands of herring and 
common gulls find their way to the London reaches 
of the Thames, whence stray individuals drift to the parks 
and, made bold by hunger and by the example of their 
semi-domesticated kindred, venture at times to join in 
a clamorous scramble for scraps of food. But these 
wilder visitors spend their time for the most part on 
the river, and there it is that the natural habits of these 
seabirds can be best studied. Chelsea Embankment is 
an admirable post of observation. Let us lean over 
the wall and watch the scene below. It is low tide. On 
the mud and in the water, engrossed in the task of 
finding food, are representatives of all three species : big 
herring-gulls, young and old (the young birds, dingy 
brown, the adults grey and gleaming white) ; common 
gulls, their heads (in summer, white) now spotted and 
streaked with brown, and their blue-grey mantles, where 
the furled wings meet, stamped with two well-defined 
white crescents side by side ; and most numerous of ali, 
here as elsewhere, the brisk and jaunty little black- 
headed gulls, whose white crowns at this season mock 
their name. Just beneath us in single file a dozen or 
more of these graceful birds are engaged in a curious 
manceuvre. With pattering red legs they trample and 
scratch vigorously in the almost uncovered mud, fre- 
quently pausing to seize and devour some worm or 
crustacean which their clever device has disturbed and 
driven to the surface. Further away another group has 
adopted the methods of that foul feeder the domestic 
duck. With hinder parts tilted in air and heads and 
necks submerged they diligently probe the black mud. 
At intervals they come up to breathe, and then their 
plumage shows deplorable signs of the filth in which 
they have been wallowing. Other gulls meanwhile are 
foraging on the wing. One of these comes beating 
steadily up-stream, its gaze fixed intently on the water 
a few feet below. Suddenly it stops dead in mid-flight 
as it catches sight of some prize worth the having 
swept down in the current. Now the gull does a sur- 
prising thing. Still keeping the drifting object in view 
the bird literally flies backwards—reverses engines as it 
were—for a few inches till it brings itself once more 
over the coveted prey. Then, sure of its mark, it drops 
to the surface and, securing its spoil, resumes its way. 
These little gulls are accomplished fishermen. Their 
tactics have been compared with those of a well-trained 
dog quartering a field for game. On a. Devonshire 
estuary some years ago the flood-tide as it began to run 
up the river attracted day after day numbers of black- 
headed gulls on the look-out for fish coming up from 
the sea. The gulls’ unvarying practice was to fly slowly 
up-stream for a hundred yards or more close to the 
water, their wings, in readiness for a pounce, beating 


very fast. If unsuccessful they would turn and, rising 
high in air, fly rapidly back to the mouth of the river, 
where they would wheel round and, dropping close to 
the water again, work their way up-stream as before. 
The herring-gull is in its way no less expert. The 
mussel or other mollusc whose shell proves too hard a 
nut to crack in the ordinary way is carried aloft in the 
bird’s bill to a considerable height and dropped, so that 
it may break against the rocks or pebbles below. The 
herring-gull, too, will sometimes condescend to catch 
insects. At all events one of the pinioned herring-gulls 
in S. James’ Park spent a considerable time one autumn. 
afternoon in pursuit of insects in the grass (what. 
they were could not be ascertained). First marking its 
quarry some yards ahead, it would make a rapid little 
dash in its direction. Then would come a sudden halt,. 
and the gull, fixing its prey with its eye and lowering 
its head and drawing in its neck, would advance once 
more with great show of stealth—on tip-toe, as it were,. 
with all the air of a conspirator or of an eager child 
engrossed in some absorbing game—and, arrived at 
striking distance, viciously snap up its victim. 

At evening the gulls leave the parks and the tidal 
waters of the Thames to roost higher up stream. Many 
of them sleep nightly on four huge reservoirs close to 
the river at Barnes. In S. James’ Park the hour for 
departure is observed at times with striking unanimity. 
Round the footbridge a crowd of gulls will be flying 
backwards and forwards catching morsels of food 
thrown to them; others preen themselves on the banks, 
while many more float on the water itself: Suddenly, 
as though they heard some distant curfew tolling, the 
gulls with one accord, abandoning their occupations, 
rise into the air and, wheeling and circling higher and 
higher, gradually disappear from view. 

In the park sanctuaries of London, where man from 
an object of dread is transformed into a benefactor, the 
wildest and most timorous of birds throw off entirely 
their native caution. The ringdoves or woodpigeons of 
our parks, which in a state of nature are utterly un- 
approachable, afford the. best example of this change 
of character. Sir Digby Pigott in his ‘‘ London Birds ’’ 
states that woodpigeons appeared for the first time in 
London in 1868. The strangers were very shy and kept 
to the tops of the tall trees in Kensington Gardens. But 
they have changed all that. Nowadays the parks are 
literally overrun with them. Through long pampering 
they have grown corpulent and lazy, and so insolently 
tame that they will hardly deign to waddle out of the 
way of passers-by, and will readily take food from a 
person’s hand. They build their inadequate nests not in 
the parks alone, but in any open space where a tree may 
be found. The woodpigeon is an early breeder, and it is. 
not unusual for nests to be made in February. But 
disaster often attends these too-early essays, for a late 
snowfall will cover every flimsy platform with a mound 
of white, to the ruin of any eggs which may have been 
laid. . The ringdove is virtually a resident in. London 
all the year round, but in autumn, when vast numbers- 
of these birds migrate from the Continent to England, 
many of the park woodpigeons join their foreign rela- 
tions in the country to feast upon the harvest of fallew 
acorns. 

Few birds are more shy and wary than the little 
grebe or dabchick (Shakespeare’s “‘ dive-dapper ’’). 
But, nevertheless, ene or two pairs come every spring 
to S. James’ Park to rear their young, and stay: till 
driven by frost to seek more open waters, In autumn, 
when the young are grown, the bird may often be seen 
on the lake, a little hunched-up form sitting low on the 
water. Next instant it will be gone, leaving only a 
ring of ripples to show where it had been. Presently it 
will emerge, carrying in its bill a fragment of water- 
weed, which it breaks up and devours. Last year two 
broods were hatched who stayed on till. November, 
when the powers that be ordained that the lake should 
be cleaned. So the water was drained and the little 
‘grebes, robbed of their natural element, were seen no 
more. But the catastrophe which was too much for 
the dabchicks. did not. disturb a kingfisher, who for 
many weeks last autumn haunted the lake. Perhaps. 
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there was good fishing still in the meagre pool left full 
when all else was drained. At all events, the beautiful 
blue stranger with the burnt-sienna breast remained till 
nearly Christmas-time. The dabchick’s habit, when 
danger threatens, of hastily concealing its eggs with 
weeds before diving into safety has often been described. 
On the water it will dive as quick as thought at the 
slightest alarm. But even this rule has its exceptions. 
On a Shropshire mere some time ago a dabchick came, 
unaware, suddenly face to face with that awful appari- 
tion, man, staring at it from the undergrowth on the 
bank, and instead of diving took heavily to flight, 
trailing its legs behind. On another occasion 
a little family of dabchicks, sighting the intruder as 
usual a long way off, seemed only vaguely disturbed 
and merely swam quietly to the shelter of some over- 
hanging branches under which they sat in a row quite 
still. Then a pair of field glasses disclosed a charming 
little picture. Every bird sat with its white hinder parts 
raised up in a semi-circle, which the motionless water 
reflected with singular clearness and sharpness, forming 
almost perfect discs like a row of little white targets 
with black bulls’-eyes. Then a ripple, stirring the lake, 
blurred the outlines of the reflections and turned the 
targets into wavy white flowers. Where the little grebe 
is numerous, it will sometimes on a mild winter day 
forget its fearfulness, and a little party, possibly parents 
and family, will swim and dive and indulge in rushing, 
splashing flights along the surface of the water in sheer 
lightness of heart. 

The dabchick utters a long, tremulous, whinnying 
cry, with a sinking cadence towards the end, not only in 
the breeding season, by night as well as by day. 
In still October weather in S. James’ Park the strange 
quavering cry may be heard in the midnight darkness, 
borne over the water sudden and mysterious—mingled 
now and again with calls of other waterbirds, wigeon or 
mallard or moorhen—making one forget Whitehall, a 
stone’s-throw off, and transporting one in fancy to the 
borders of some well-loved, distant, reedy mere. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE NATIONAL 
DEBT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Springhill, Clarkston, Glasgow, 
5 February 1912. 


Sir,—Mr. Lloyd George has again been expatiating 
on the subject of the National Debt. It is not perhaps 
surprising that he should disregard or be ignorant of 
the Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, which 
are nevertheless accessible to everybody at the modest 
cost of fivepence halfpenny per yearly volume. But he 
might be expected to have some regard for whatghe has 
himself said within the last few months, thus: 

13 December 1911.—*‘ Up to November of this vear 
the Government had reduced the dead-weight debt of 
this country by £75,000,000.”’ 

3 February 1912.—‘*‘ During our term of office—we 
have done over six years—we have paid off £61 ,000,000 
net... 

11 May 1911.—‘‘ These gentlemen . . . paid off debt 
at the rate of only 42,000,000 a year even when there 
was no war.”’ 

13 December 1911.—‘‘In the period preceding the 
South African War the Unionist Government redeemed 
debt by £5,350,000 a year.”’ 

3 February 1912.—*‘ Leave the war on one side and 
take the piping times of peace. ... During the 
seven years of peace they reduced the national indebted- 
ness by £,26,000,000, less than’ £4,000,000 a year.”’ 

As to this last assertion I gave some of the facts in 
a former letter. They are: 1895-6, £8,750,000; 
1896-7, £8,225,000; 1897-8, £9,667,000 ; 1899-1905— 
these years either bore the burden or felt the influence 
of the South African War; 1905-6, £11,460. The 


present Government took office at the end of the year 


last mentioned. The financial arrangements were made 
by their predecessors. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun GOVAN. 


COLONEL REPINGTON’S CRITICISM OF 
MR. BONAR LAW. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
3 February 1912. 


Sir,—Mr. Bonar Law is to be congratulated that 
his critic, the talented military correspondent of the 
‘‘Times’’, in his article of 2 February, evades the 
issue by recourse to a tangle of statistics which con- 
fuse an ordinary reader and can be read both ways 
by experts. His statement that combat and effort 
are necessary to the existence of an army seems to 
imply that its only combatants are to be the two 
political parties of which it is the perpetual football, 
It is true that both political parties have been to 
blame. Mr. Balfour once said that invasion was 
impossible and put the Army under a triumvirate con- 
sisting of a nobleman without military experience, an 
admiral ditto, and a talented engineer officer who 
never held a command in the field. There is no 
reason to suppose that Mr. Bonar Law and the com- 
ing Conservatives. have not a constructive policy— 
one that will go to the root of the evil which leaves 
us in the face of Europe with the boasted striking 
force of which every 100,000 men would be opposed 
by a million of the best soldiers in Europe. Want of 
trained men is a more grievous handicap than slightly 
imperfect armament. As to soldiers, Christian or 
‘‘un-Christian’’, ‘‘ hitting back’’, the presumption 
was that those on the active list were not supposed to 
support their political patrons either in the Press or 
by post-prandial eloquence. 

The ‘‘ Times ”’ critic begs the whole question when 
he praises the Army Council for doing the best they 
can with voluntary service and twenty-eight millions 
of money. There are no such limitations on Lord 
Haldane or any Government. No expense is so costly 
as the destruction of national existence, and all sane 
nations train the greatest number of men in view of 
every possible contingency. The British nation alone 
seem to rely on something analogous to the Italian 
charm against the evil eye, of two pointed fingers. 
Our forefinger represents Tommy Atkins, the con- 
script of hunger, and our little finger the officer class. 
We do not use the clenched fist containing the great 
middle classes. 

The British public have always been caught by. 
phrases. When Lord Haldane speaks of a ‘‘ National 
Reserve ’’ it is neither ‘‘ National ’’ nor a ‘‘ Reserve ”’. 
It is in these terms he alludes to the time-expired 
soldiers who have completed both colour and reserve 
service. They have learnt no trade in the Army, to 
which they have given their best years, and have, 
too many of them, through no fault of their own, 
degenerated into a vast army of tramps. Lord Hal- 
dane’s ‘‘ Special Reserve’’ is drawn from hungry 
hobbledehoys who are glad of six months in barracks, 
and are doubtless improved by the training. The 
‘* Times ’’ critic claims the advantage of these men 
being available for foreign service. Before being 
called upon, many, with the lightheartedness of their 
class, marry and have children. Their families must 
be provided for in their absence, or go on the rates 
in the event of their death. 

Lord Haldane is no more responsible than his pre- 
decessors for the fact that the military authorities do 
not demand a birth certificate for any enlistment. 
Consequently an overgrown lad of sixteen years or 
in a regular battalion as being cighteen years of 
over. The doctor will probably not pass him for the 
expeditionary force. A reservist, usually a married 
man, has to take his place. No nation but ours com- 
mits the wicked folly of filling up its first fighting-line 
with men, mostly married, who should of course be 
retained for Home Defence. © 
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In the German and French armies the first line is 
composed of troops actually under arms. The second 
call would be made on those of a previous year who 
cannot be more than twenty-three years of age. The 
average age of the men in the third call would be 
twenty-six years; Further calls would be on the 
Landwehr and the corresponding class in the French 
Army, who would be on the lines of communication 
and rarely pass the frontiers of their own country. 

The British military organisation is beyond patching, 
and the alternative is the constructive policy recom- 
mended by the most successful soldier in Europe, 
who, in the full vigour of life, was deprived of the 
command of the British Army at an age when Blicher 
helped to save Europe and von Moltke overran it. 

Yours obediently, 
T. BLAND STRANGE, 
Major-General. 


MR. STEWART’S' CASE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


London W., 7 February 1912. 


Sir,—With regard to Mr. Stewart’s case and his 
conviction for espionage, the first step seems to be to 
obtain a certfied copy of the German Law of Espionage 
and also of the proceedings at the trial, if possible. 
And if diplomatic negotiations fail to secure Mr. 
Stewart’s release, then to offer to exchange a German 
prisoner of importance, in England, if we have one, for 
Mr. Stewart. 

And if that cannot be done, perhaps something 
similar can be suggested, as ‘‘ demanding ”’ his release 
would be of little use. 

Had Mr. Stewart a detailed passport of recent date, 
and quite in order? ‘It is always best, and now neces- 
sary to carry one. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. R. THornton. 


THE FINANCE OF THE INSURANCE ACT. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
3 February 1912. 


Sir,—Mr. L. S. Amery, in his contribution to the 
pamphlet published by the National Conservative Union 
in criticism of the Insurance Act, says that ‘* the finance 
of the measure is rotten through and through’’. It is 
a description which fits more closely than Mr. Amery 
knew, for some of the worst vices of the scheme have 
escaped him. After showing with sufficient accuracy 
how Mr. Lloyd George has arranged the incidence of 
the State subsidy so as to keep the years of the imme- 
diate future comparatively unburdened, he goes on to 
say: *‘ Not only will the charge mount steadily during 
the next eighteen years, but at the end of that time it 
will go up with a sudden bound. The release of the 
one penny and five-ninths by the completion of the 
redemption period will at once increase the State con- 
tribution by four-ninths of a penny, or something 
like £1,600,000 a year’. This is a_ repetition, 
mutatis mutandis, of what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said on 4 May in the speech introducing 
the Bill. It is quite untrue. What will happen at the 
end of the redemption period is this: A sum of five or 
six millions yearly which up to that time is to be-taken 
from the young people for the benefit of their elders 
is thenceforward to be employed for behoof of the con- 
tributors themselves. In other words, new insurances 
on all the younger portion of the insured community will 
then come into force, the corresponding contributions 
being uniform for all entrants aged between seventeen 
and thirty-five (those who will have come into insur- 
ance during the eighteen years) and tapering off to 
zero for entrants aged between thirty-five and fifty 
(present-day entrants who will contribute to the Sink- 
ing Fund during the eighteen years). The insurance 
purchased with the uniform contribution will be very 
much less for the man of thirty-five than for the boy 


of seventeen, and much more will the insurance 
diminish as the contribution diminishes with increas- 
ing age at entry. It should be obvious that the State 
subsidy will come to feel the pressure of these new 
insurances very gradually. It will keep growing until 
the youngest of these new entrants—youths of seven- 


‘teen: coming into insurance eighteen or nineteen years 


hence—have passed out of the insurance system fifty- 
three years later. During the next seventy-two years, 
therefore, year by year successively, the insured per- 
sons passing through a given year of age will be 
in the enjoyment of larger benefits. At the end of 
that period, not only will all insured persons have 
entered at age sixteen or seventeen, but no part of 
any man’s insurance will date from a later age. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s scheme, as at present arranged, will 
then have reached maturity, and the State contribution 
will, after that, increase only with the increase of the 
insured population. 

Mr. Amery is further in the belief that the magni- 
tude of the so-called Sinking Fund contribution and 
the shortness of the period during which it is to 
operate are in the relation of cause and effect. The 
Sinking Fund contribution is a mere figment of book- 
keeping. The contribution of the man of, say, forty- 
five, which is short by some pennies per week, is to 
be further docked of one penny and five-ninths per 
week to make good the deficiency. That curious 
operation, however, in no way affects the benefits to be 
enjoyed by him. The real help comes from the youths 
aged between sixteen and some higher age known to 
the official actuaries. What determines the duration of 
the redemption period is purely and simple the magni- 
tude of the uniform contribution in its relation to the 
benefits to be enjoyed by the various ages at entry. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND BRITISH 
INTERESTS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
6 February 1912. 


Srr,—Before very long the Panama Canal will be 
open, and an entirely new element will be introduced 
into world-politics. The naval power of the United 
States will be practically doubled by the abolition of 
the Cape Horn route, and the effective influence of the 
Republic throughout the whole American continent 
will in consequence be enormously enhanced. Do we, 
I wonder, sufficiently realise the very strong pressure 
which the United States will then be able to put upon 
Canada in order to induce her to join the happy 
family of Republics (more or less independent) which 
is growing up in the New World? I think not. 

To speak quite plainly, the opening of the Panama 
Canal will mean the loss of Canada to the British 
Empire unless we take steps to counterbalance the 
enormous increase in the power of the United States 
which is now so near attainment. It will be the height 
of folly to depend on arbitration or the unthinkable- 
ness of war with our Améfican kinsmen for the main- 
tenance of our interests in Canada. These interests 
are threatened, and we must strengthen our position 
accordingly. I venture to suggest, therefore, that 
we approach Germany and give practical expression 
to our sympathy with her by boldly denouncing the 
Monroe Doctrine of the United States. With our 
acquiescence Germany could secure some much-needed 
territory in the more temperate parts of South 
America, and her strength would usefully supplement 


‘our own in the north as a check on the ambition of 


the United States, which is without doubt directed to 
the ultimate control of the whole American continent 
north and south. 

There need be no war. Germany will gain a home 
in the New World, and the British Empire will 
remain intact. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Immo S. ALLEN. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


(Nairn v. The University Court of S. Andrews.) 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 


Ladies’ University Club, 
George Street, Hanover Square. 

Sir,—Will you allow me space for some corrections 
ef fact-in connexion with Miss Cameron’s letter in your 
issue of 13 January, which I did not see in time for a 
reply last week ? 

I happen to be one of the graduates whose voting 
rights were in question in the case—Nairn and others 
v. the University Court of S. Andrews and others— 
which she cites, not quite correctly. I was present in 
the House of Lords throughout the hearing of our 
appeal, and I am therefore in a position to state more 
accurately than Miss Cameron what was the legal plea 
involved, as well as what took place. 

The judgment given by Lord Loreburn and the other 
three Lords of Appeal was based on the refusal to admit 
that the plain and literal interpretation of the Act (‘‘ The 
Representation of the People (Scotland) Act 1868 ’’) 
as worded could over-ride the customary disability of 
women to vote. It was granted that under the statute 
we were qualified ‘‘ persons’’. (This qualification is 
evident, seeing that we were on the electoral register 
of the constituency, which is the roll of graduates of 
the Universities of Edinburgh and S. Andrews, and 
our names were properly and duly there, not through 
oversight or error.) But in face of custom and common 
law, this rigid interpretation of the statute was 
waived, and we were denied the right which that 
strict interpretation conveyed to us. Miss Cameron’s 
vehemence outruns her accuracy when she writes 
‘““There is no shadow of truth in the assertion 
that women ever had a vote. This was definitely 
proved by the judgment of the Lord Chancellor”’ 
etc. The case was not directed to the trial of 
that point; and if she means by her assertion 
that it was maintained that women voted as men did, 
such a statement is absurd. Cases were cited by Miss 
Chrystal Macmillan of some instances in which a 
woman, duly qualified, had voted: Lord Loreburn’s 
judgment commented upon these as insufficient even if 
historically unimpeachable, a point concerning which he 
did not profess himself assured. 

Miss Cameron also remarks that ‘‘ among the ladies 
of the Royal House of England ”’ suffrage aspirations 
would be contemned. ‘‘ The. Suffragettes will not find 
a leader ’’ is her precise phrase. I should have thought 
she would have been aware that the etiquette of their 
position precludes their approval or disapproval of a 
political movement. As it happens, the King’s sister, 
the Queen of Norway, who is not thus hampered, sent 
a telegram of congratulation and good wishes to the 
International Federation for Women’s Suffrage when 
it met in London two or three years ago. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epitn S. Hooper. 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Mitchelstown, 21 January 1912. 
Sir,—I think Miss Cameron would have done more 
service to her cause by replying to definite criticism of 
it by Mrs. Rickard than by mere accusations of violent 
and exaggerated misrepresentation. Besides, ‘‘ those 
who live in glass houses should not throw stones ’’—as 
one who in the main sympathises with women in their 
present crusade, I do not like the practice of stone- 
throwing on their part. Nor do I like agitation for the 


reform of the marriage service, nor the revolt against 
the wearing of the wedding-ring as a badge of servitude ! 
The methods of securing reforms by men and women 
must, to a certain extent, vary by the fundamental 
difference between the sexes. 
womanly man, or a manly woman. 


Few people admire a 
Tennyson may 


have got somewhat antiquated, yet there is a certain 
element of truth in his lines : 


** Man for the field, and woman for the hearth, 
Man for the sword and for the needle she.’’ 


Yet all men are not soldiers, nor all women needle- 
women—women ought to keep their heads in the present 
crisis, as far as they possibly can: let them work hard 
with tongue and pen, as so many of them are well 
able to do. Dr. John Gregg, a former bishop of this 
diocese, said it was an excellent rule of controversy, to 
use ‘‘ soft words and hard arguments’’. People who 
use hard words generally use soft arguments. I have 
heard so many able women speak in the Albert Hall and 
at the Pan-Anglican Congress in 1908, that I feel con- 
vinced they are able, well able to take their place on 
the platform with great effect. The conferring of the 
suffrage on them is merely a question of time. Let 
them use the Press and the platform to gain their ends. 
It is a blessed thing that matrimony has ceased to be 
the only feminine outlet and career. I knew a young 
lady once who looked on it as such. An elderly spinster 
said to her one day : ‘‘ Anna, remember marriage is not 
salvation ’’. In due time, somewhat late in life, Anna 
married. Her union was only one of months; it was 
not one until death us do part; it fell asunder of itself. 
I am glad to see that in Ireland we rather take a lead 
in this respect. Dublin University is open to girl 
students, and confers degrees on them, and gives them 
university appointments. There are four Chief Com- 
missioners appointed in Ireland to administer the new 
Insurance Act; one of them is a lady. ‘* We shall see 
greater things than these ’’. 
Courtenay Moore, M.A., 
Rector of Mitchelstown, Precentor of Cloyne. 


CAN SMALL HOLDINGS PAY? 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Rettendon Grange, Battlesbridge, Essex, 
8 February 1912. 
Sir,—Your article on the Boxted evictions brought 


to mind a few notes that I made at the time 
the Herring bequest, which I may epitomise as 
follows: With what prospect of success may un- 


educated working men be set to obtain a living for 
themselves and their families on five acres of land, 
when those who have the advantages of education, both 
in theory and practice, fail to make land cultivation a 
profitable occupation? It is evidenced by the fact that 
hundreds and thousands of acres are now uncultivated 
that produced profitable crops when prices were better. 
Small holdings can only be profitable under the most 
favourable conditions of climate, rail, and available 
markets near at hand for produce. 

Free real property from the undue share of the 
burdens that all property should share equally, give 
the home producer, manufacturer, and agriculturist 
at least as free conditions as the foreign producer 
obtains in our own markets, and you will so stimulate 
home production that the employee will secure for him- 
self improved conditions. more naturally and more 
successfully than by any philanthropic scheme. 

Yours obediently, 
J. C. KIpNer. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEew. 


Mamiaanshoek, P.O. Rankin’s Pass, 
Nylstroom, Transvaal, 
3 January 1912. 

Sir,—In your issue of 25 November Mr. J. H. 
Humphreys states that proportional representation 
‘‘ was introduced into the Transvaal at a few months’ 
notice... 

From the context any reader would suppose we had 
proportional representation here for the Union Parlia- 
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ment, or at least for the Provincial Council. This is 
quite incorrect; the system is the old one of single- 
member constituencies. 

At the time of the Union an attempt was made to 
obtain the proportional representation system, but it was 
too plain that it would give the scattered British voters 
in the back-veld their due weight and jeopardise Boer 
supremacy, so the point was resisted by the Boer 
leaders and surrendered by the British. 

If Mr. Humphreys refers to municipal elections he 
should say so, not to mislead. He might be right 
there; I know nothing about it. But our municipal 
politics are too small beer for any useful comparison 
with British Parliamentary elections. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. R. Prance. 


P.S.—One of your political notes in the same issue 
is open to comment: ‘‘ For the Bond, the Unie, and 
Hetfolk (sic) are to take their leave of history. A great 
South African party on a non-racial basis is declared 
for’. 

Declared for’’ is good. It was ‘ declared for”? 
with trumpets also and shawms by the three defunct 
predecessors of the last new “‘ non-racial ’’ party. And, 
like its ancestors, the new South African party is non- 
racial to this extent: that it is freely open to any 
Britisher who has mislaid his self-respect and pride of 
birth. 

In fact, the leopard has changed his spots, but it is 
the same old leopard. The name ‘‘ South African 
Party ’’ is a slim dodge which compels admiration. Why 
did the Opposition not think of it before? They get 
“left ’’ every time. C. 


MUSIC STUDENT’’ SERIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—In your issue of 27 January appears a very 
scathing notice of two booklets published under my 
editorship in ‘‘ The Music Student”’ series. 

The following is an extract from the notice in ques- 
tion: ** Mr. Somervell’s leaflet is even more self- 
important. To hold the post of ‘ Inspector of Music, 
Board of Education,’ is not a guarantee of musician- 
ship, though Mr. Somervell seems to think so. Nor 
is the possession of an Oxford (cr, for that matter, 
Cambridge) musical degree a proof of a knowledge 
of musical history. Perhaps some benighted ele- 
mentary school-teacher thinks so, and perhaps it is 
well for men of Mr. Somervell’s calibre and accom- 
plishments that they do. But if he writes many pam- 
phlets of this sort he will explode himself ”’. 

One reads this notice with great astonishment, for, 
as a matter of fact, ‘‘ Mr. Somervell’s leaflet ’’ is not 
on the subject of ‘‘ Musical History ”’ at all, but on that 
of *‘ Singing in Schools ’’—a totally different matter. 
The only conclusion to which one can come is that 
your reviewer has dealt in this very slashing way with 
a booklet of which he has read not even the title. 

I remain yours, 
Percy A. ScHOLEs, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Music Student ”’. 


AFTER READING BERGSON. 
FROM the grey and grim bethels of science, 
Swat, ugly and meanly designed, 
With its triple unholy alliance 
Of logic, mechanics and mind, 
That pretends with a ruler and compass 
To plot out the soul of mankind ; 
From such arabesques dodecahedral, 
Sham symbols of life and its lore, 
I return to the old-world cathedral, 
. That a new race of builders restore, 
Where the starved soul may wonder and worship 
The visions it harboured of yore. 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


REVIEWS. 
NEWMAN’S WORK. 


“The Life of John Henry, Cardinal Newman.” By 
Wilfrid Ward. London: Longmans. 1912. 2 vols. 
36s. 


R. WILFRID WARD, in his _ introductory 
chapter to this really great biography—a 
chapter extraordinarily well put together, a clear 
brief of the whole content of the book, a sort of 
overture suggesting all the themes of the drama to 
follow—shows us how varied are the estimates of 
Cardinal Newman’s place in history and his title to 
greatness. To one he is a great master of English 
prose, to another a wonderful ecclesiastical historian, 
to another a religious poet, to another a smart con- 
troversialist.. To Roman Catholics he is a great 
apologist of their own church ; to others of Christianity 
in general. Probably Dean Stanley is the most dis- 
cerning when he says that Newman’s writings belong 
‘‘not to provincial dogma, but to the literature 
of all time’’. Certainly Newman, though primarily 
an apologist for Roman Catholicism, as he was 
bound to be, always had his eyes open in what 
he said and did, and fixed on the larger problems 
of Christianity and the world. Though he engaged 
in controversy with Anglicanism, it was never con- 
genial to him, for he always felt that such polemics 
did not go to the root of the deepest difficulties of the 
day. He had joined the ‘‘ Church of S. Athanasius 
and S. Augustine ’’, and any literary warfare that he 
carried on must be as world-wide and human as theirs. 
But it was just this breadth of outlook which caused 
him to be so painfully misunderstood and opposed by 
his fellow-churchmen. He was the enfant terrible of 
the Roman authorities. He called himself ‘* some 
wild incomprehensible beast, a spectacle for Dr. 
Wiseman to exhibit to Strangers as himself being the 
hunter who captured it’’. They sought his mag- 
nificent assistance for their comparatively small and 
restricted objects. He gave it, and in doing so 
pursued his larger ideals to their dismay. In the 
attempt to found a Catholic University for Ireland, 
Newman’s aims were broad and far-reaching. He 
wanted Catholic boys to have a good general educa- 
tion for their work in the world. It was to be a 
University and not a seminary. Doctor Cullen’s views 
on the other hand were purely ecclesiastical. He 
wanted a staff of Irish priest-professors and ‘‘ young 
Irelandism’’ to be severely discountenanced. New- 
man wanted a number of English teachers and not in 
Orders. The one wanted to establish a little Catholic 
republic, the other to ‘‘strengthen the defences, in 
a day of great danger, of the Christian religion ”’. 
‘* As a practical project in the interests of education, 
hardly anyone took it seriously."’ So again in the 
Oxford project his superiors were positively afraid to 
let him loose in the University. It was better, they 
thought, to forgo the harvest of conversions which 
would certainly have followed than to run the risk 
of so dangerous a form of enlightenment dawning 
upon Oxford. But while these schemes and many, 
others like them failed in their immediate object as 
Roman Catholic efforts, Newman was enabled in the 
midst of and by means of planning them to do great 
things for the general movement of Christianity 
among men, which was nearer his heart. 

“If the Rector failed the Christian thinker suc- 
ceeded.’’ If he was not to speak at Oxford, he could 
still write at Birmingham. Newman had to contend 
with a depreciative view of intellect common among 
the authorities of the Roman Church and not unknown 
in the Anglican Church of to-day. Of the Irish 
Bishops he said, ‘‘ They regard every intellectual man 
as being on the road to perdition’’. Cullen will 
trust nobody. ‘‘I wonder he does not cook his own 
dinner.” This mistrust was extended to all laymen. 
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But, as Newman said, ‘‘ You cannot have a University 
till the gentlemen take it up’; ‘‘ I want the intellec- 
tual layman to be religious and the devout ecclesiastic 
to be intellectual’’. He could not bear the suspicion 
of obscurantism. If he was told that the Catholic 
laity were a ‘‘ peaceable body ”’ he chafed at the idea. 
Peaceableness meant that they were ‘“ grossly 
ignorant and unintellectual’’. ‘* What is the pro- 
vince of the laity.’?? wrote Monsignor Talbot. ‘* To 
hunt, to shoot, to entertain. These matters they under- 
stand, but to meddle with ecclesiastical matters they 
have no right at all.’’ This was the kind of thing 
that irritated Newman. He felt the seriousness of 
the problem. ‘‘ He was sure that posterity would 
see the necessity of conscientious fidelity to historical 
and scientific fact with a view to preserving the infiu- 
ence of Christianity among the educated classes in the 
age to come.’’ It was an unceasing trouble to him 
that others could not see the coming danger. The 
depressing sense of this would make him moan, 
‘*recking himself backwards and forwards over the 
fire like an old woman with the toothache’’. Yet he 
found his friends among the extreme intellectualist 
Catholics almost as troublesome as the others. He 
could go a long way with Lord Acton and the writers 
in the ‘‘Rambler’’ and the ‘“‘Home and Foreign 
Review ’’, but there were limits to his ‘‘ concession- 
ism’’. This in turn irritated them. ‘* Men who 
thought he agreed with them would find him at critical 
moments unexpectedly in opposition to them.’’ He 
would never swerve from his position of loyalty to 
the Pope. If any doubt still lingers in anyone’s mind 
that Newman ever meditated a desertion of Romanism 
we think it will be dispelled after reading Mr. Ward’s 
book. 
Newman’s life raises again the whole question 
of authority in religion. Where is the point at 
which religion may step down into the arena of 
science and cry ‘“‘Stop’’? Is there such a point? 
On the assumption that the, claim of  infallibility, 
whether for Church or Pope, is substantiated no 
doubt there is. Newman would have said that this 
claim is quite as clearly substantiated as the claim 
that there is a God. Theism for him led naturally to 
Christianity, and Christianity to Catholicism. Yet it 
is obvious that for the mass of men this will not hold 
good. Hence Newman can never be an apologist 
who will carry very great weight in completely con- 
vincing an unbeliever. He will go a considerable way, 
but the definition of faith, the ‘‘ generally accepted 
view ’’, will always come in at last to bar progress. 
Mark Pattison can write to him from his death-bed 
that he has learnt more from him than from anyone 
else with whom he has ever come in contact. But 
always there is a brick wall of the authoritative voice 
of the Church or the Pope at the back of everything 
that Newman writes or says which seems to vitiate 
his argument or discount his plea for freedom. Yet 
he has prepared the way for a new apologetic, and 
herein lies the greatness and value of his work. All 
that he did by clamouring for liberty of research, all 
that he did to curb the insane attempts to burden 
Christianity with new dogmas, which with all their 
accompanying explanations do bind the intellect, all 
that he did to frighten the theologians of 1870 out of 
too rigid a definition of infallibility, all that he did to 
rout Christians out of their antiquated grooves and to 
unmask the rottenness of many of their current ‘‘ proofs 
of religion ’’, all has made it possible for the modern 
apologist to make headway. Moreover, the problem 
has largely changed from the side of science itself. 
Science no longer confines itself to the study of the 
physical world, but is experimenting on the mind. 
Our young men in the Universities are becoming 
bored with the historical criticism of the Bible, and 
are far more interested in psychology. We seem 
to be approaching, for bad or for good, a view of 
religion in which more depends on experience than 
on authority, in which we are to be guided by our 
intuitions, our own unaided visions of truth, rather 


than by logical conclusions arrived at by mechanical 
arguments and dogmatic definitions imposed on us 
from outside. In the philosophic world we are being 
encouraged in this by James and Bergson. M. Paul 


‘Sabatier, in his latest book, ‘‘ L’orientation religieuse 


de la France actuelle’’, tells us that there are more 
priests than freethinkers at M. Bergson’s classes, and 


that the great philosopher’s opponents sneer at the 


metaphysical clouds which he stirs up to come 
down like rain which solidifies into manna upon 
which faith feeds. It is a curious fact that Newman, 
setting out to combat Liberalism, has ended by being 
the encouraging originator of Modernism, which 
is the only living form of Liberalism in the 
Church at the present day. The older Liberalism is 
dying as fast as its opponents of the orthodox Churches. 
‘“To live is to change, and to be perfect is to have 
changed often.” 
of the favourite texts of the Modernists. Newman,, 
by his theory of development, paved the way for 
Tyrrell, who, under cover of that theory, which he 
held in a somewhat different form, drew his great 
distinction between revelation and theology, and so 
surmounted the difficulty of new and strange dogmas. 
It is idle to speculate on what Newman would say to 
Modernism were he alive to-day. It is enough to 
reflect that it was he who gave life to the dying apolo- 
getic ; it was he who broke the fetters of scholasticism 
by approaching the problem in new and _ popular 


language, saying what he felt and not what he was- 
forced to say; it was he who complained that modern: 


philosophic developments and the study of them were 
ignored at Rome; it was he who, as Mr. Ward says, 
started ‘‘ from the psychological side where the heirs 
to scholasticism started from the logical side ’’; it was 
he who did away with the idea of the necessary ‘‘ per- 
verseness’’ of an unbeliever and recognised his 
honesty ; it was he who put arguments from conscience 
above those from order and design and appealed to 
experience as infinitely more potent than dogma; it 
was he who saw the good in non-Catholic religions 
and pleaded for the preservation of the Establishment 
as a bulwark against the collapse of religion. ‘‘ When 
I am gone’’, he said pathetically—and the prophecy 
is in course of fulfilment—‘‘ it will be seen perhaps 
that persons stopped me from doing a work which I 
might have done. Of course it is discouraging to be 
out of joint with the time and to be snubbed and 
stopped as soon as I begin to act ’’. 

Certainly some enter too light-heartedly into 
the controversy and are infected by what Newman 
called an ‘‘ epidemic’’ of doubt which “ does not pro- 
ceed spread by the reason, but by the imagination; 
the imagination presents a possible, plausible view of 
things which haunts and at length overcomes the 
mind *’; certainly the modernist needs restraint; he is 
sometimes irreverent and chafes unwarrantably at the 
ancient definitions or has insufficient respect for the 


past. There is, on the part of all of us, too Tittle 


allowance for the prejudices of old-fashioned Christians ; 
the collective experience of the saints is not treated as 
amounting to a quasi-scientific proof of the substan- 
tial truth of the creeds. But-here again Newman will 
still exercise a powerful influence. We still have our 
Lord Actons and our Simpsons on the one side, our 
Cullens and Talbots and Barnabos on the other. We 
have careless writers and preachers who will throw 
away articles of the creed as they would an old coat; 
we have men who will invoke the name of science to 
promulgate their dogmatic denials without exhibiting 
any of the patience or reserve or humility of the learned 
agnostic ; we have also our obscurantists and medizval- 
ists, Our inquisitors, our persecutors, our ecclesiastical 
ostriches. Perhaps we require a Newman at his 
prayers and his communions, at his books and at his 
writing-table, a man of childlike faith who does not 
to see’’ but believes that his ‘‘ kindly light” 
will lead him on. 


This sentence of Newman is one- 
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HOME RULE: A _ SELF-CONTRADICTION. 


“ The Framework of Home Rule.’ By Erskine Childers. 
London: Arnold. 1912. 12s. 6d. 


R. CHILDERS not only has Ireland on the brain 
himself, so that his discussions of Colonial 
grievances are overweighted by outbursts against 
similar or supposedly similar grievances in Ireland, 
but he imagines that everybody else, including his 
authorities, has Ireland on the brain too. The error 
results from his tremendous sincerity, his passion for 
the soundness of his analogies ; and is conscientious as 
good people’s mistakes usually are. We cannot 
believe, and cannot be expected to believe, that in 
dealing with American, Canadian, Australasian, and 
South African questions British statesmen were directly 
and consciously influenced by their views on Ireland or 
that their Colonial policies were framed wholly with a 
view to justifying their theories of Irish administra- 
tion. Yet this is the impression which Ireland-struck 
Mr. Childers would leave upon our minds. 

It is disappointing because Mr. Childers has 
raised a really interesting point. He begins by noting 
that Ireland was the first British Colony, and he asks 
how far her administration has been affected for good 
or evil in comparison with other British Colonies, 
by the fact that she is separated from England by only 
sixty miles of sea. He starts pretty well. He shows 
how the ideas of establishing an alien aristocracy, or of 
practising coercion, or of organising jobbery could be 
carried out in Ireland, but could not be carried out in 
America, because of geography. He shows how, for 
the same reason, Burke made his argument as to the 
right of a central Parliament to levy taxes applicable to 
Ireland but not to America. He shows how distance 
made American independence possible and Irish inde- 
pendence a chimera, and how it caused French inter- 
vention to be decisive in the one case and futile in the 
other. It is true that all this reasoning contradicts the 
doctrine that political principles transcend geography 
upon which Mr. Childers lays much stress when he 
comes to deal with Colonial Home Rule; but it is in- 
teresting reasoning for all that, and we are prepared to 
admit that Ireland’s proximity to Britain made her 
specially susceptible to the evils of the ascendancy 
system. 

Having made this point Mr. Childers has no further 
use for geography, though he notes that there is some- 
thing more to be said. He reminds us that geography 
did not prevent Spain from establishing an ascendancy 
system in America nor Britain from creating all the 
worst evils of the old Irish land system in Prince 
Edward Island. He fails to see that by noting these 
facts and yet, paradoxically, ignoring them, he vitiates 
his whole argument. It is enough for him that geo- 
graphy accounts for the different effects of an identical 
cause in Ireland and in America. But it is not enough 
for us; the very facts to which he himself calls atten- 


tion make us ask whether other and non-geographical * 


influences were not at work. 

Here is another example of Mr. Childers’ indifference 
to the wider aspects of his own arguments. He 
reminds us that Mr. Gladstone was at the Colonial 
Office in the ‘forties when the question of Colonial 
self-government was in the air, and he says that 
Mr. Gladstone’s experience then had an effect on 
his views about Ireland forty years later. Yes, but it 
also affected Mr. Gladstone’s views about South Africa 
at the time of Majuba, and that is a point which no 
one anxious to work out the Colonial analogy ought 
to overlook. For Mr. Gladstone gave the Transvaal 
Home Rule and the Transvaal soon afterwards became 
a second Ireland. There was no South African Belfast 
in 1881; Johannesburg came into being a little later, 
and it was the failure of the Transvaal Nationalists to 
deal with Johannesburg which proved fatal to Mr. 
Gladstone’s settlement. In all he has to say about 
South Africa Mr. Childers never deals with this very 
impressive fact. 

There is another and even more impressive fact 
about Colonial history which Mr. Childers could not 


overlook. It is that all the greater Dominions have 
found that the solution of their difficulties lay in federa- 
tion. We may note incidentally that the closeness of 
the federation varies with the degree of racial feeling 
previously existing. In South Africa the federal bond 
is very tight, in Australia very loose, in Canada mid- 
way between the two. This fact, proving as it does 
that two races must combine very closely or not at all, 
is sufficient to condemn a scheme of Irish Home Rule 
elaborated by one race only, but that is by the way. 
Mr. Childers’ sole concern with federation is that local 
autonomy always preceded it, and he tells those who see 
in a federal scheme some hope of relief for the conges- 
tion of business at Westminster that Home Rule is an 
indispensable preliminary to it. There are some who, 
fascinated by the federal idea, have endeavoured to 
represent Home Rule as an item in it. Mr. Childers 
is not silly enough to be victimised by ‘misty 
thought of this kind. Home Rule, he tells us quite 
frankly, is anti-federal. It may provide the means © 
towards federation hereafter, but here and now it 
breaks the Union. The whole of the second part of 
the book is devoted to this fact and its implications. 
First there is the question of Irish representation at 
Westminster. Nothing could be abler or more logical 
than Mr. Childers’ handling of it. If we were 
federating the British Islands the Irish would, of course, 
return representatives to the Federal Parliament. But 
we are not federating the British Islands. We are 
dissolving the Union, and the Irish members must 
therefore go. Their retention could only result from 
muddleheadedness, would weaken the idea of Irish 
autonomy, and might even prove fatal to the new 
régime. 

From this reasoning Mr. Childers draws the proper 
conclusion. If Ireland and England are to be separate 
entities politically, they must be separate entities finan- 
cially. Mr. Gladstone, when he first examined the 
Irish question, assumed that self-government meant 
self-support, and Mr. Childers accepts the assumption. 
He is accordingly alarmed at the existing deficit in the 
Irish accounts, created by the Old Age Pensions Act 
and destined to be increased by the Insurance scheme. 
He is clear that Ireland must take over these obligations, 
and he suggests that the pensions might be diminished 
by half and that Ireland should think twice before 
accepting any further British doles. He sees that 
any other course involves English interference in Irish 
affairs, the consequent retention of the Irish at West- 
minster, and a weakening of the responsibility of the 
Dublin Parliament. He is therefore an advocate 
of retrenchment, while at the same time admitting that 
Ireland is very backward and ought to spend a lot of 
money. This question whether Ireland can afford to 
govern herself is, of course, vital, and here Mr. 
Childers’ honesty fails him. He wants to make the 
best of both worlds, to make Ireland financially inde- 
pendent, and to give her the advantages of British 
credit. First, taking advantage of the famous report 
of the Financial Relations Commission, he proposes 
that Ireland should receive a subsidy from Britain, 
though of a fixed amount and for a short term of years 
only. Secondly, he desires the Land Purchase System 
to remain on its present basis, to be guaranteed, that 
is, by the British taxpayer. 

Certainly some such arrangement as this is neces- 
sary if Home Rule is not to collapse immediately ; and 
thus Mr. Childers has proved the impossibility of his 
whole scheme. First, a direct subsidy, afterwards the 
support of British credit—is either of these things pos- 
sible if Great Britain and Ireland are to be separate 
entities? © Mr. Childers’ financial argument cuts the 
throat of his political argument for the exclusion of the 
Irish members. It does more; it recoils upon his own 
head his argument from geography. Once Home Rule 
has been granted to a Colony it is left alone to work 
out its own salvation. Its distance has even facilitated 
the grant of Home Rule. As Mr. Childers himself 
puts it, ‘‘ Home Rule for Canada never had to pass, 
and would not have passed, even the Parliamentary 
test. Skilful and determined organisation could have 
wrecked even the’ Australian Constitution. | No one 
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certainly could have guaranteed a favourable result 
of a general election taken expressly upon the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Constitutions of 1¢06 with the 
whole machinery of one of the great parties thrown 
into the scale against them’’. And then he goes on 
in the next sentence, ‘‘ We know the case made against 
Ireland on such occasions ’’. We do indeed; and we 
know, too, that one of the few things which could 
weaken this case—whose existence is itself a fatal bar 
to Home Rule—is evidence that Ireland could stand by 
herself. Mr, Childers has shown that this is impossible, 
and with its impossibility the Colonial analogy, at best 
a dangerous argument, goes. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


““Memorials of Old Gloucestershire.” Edited by P. H. 
Ditchfield. London: Allen. 1911. 15s. net. 
| is ** a good land which the Lord our God hath given 
us’’. Every Englishman knows it and is proud 
of his country. He may grumble—he would not be an 
Englishman if he did not—at his own environing cir- 
cumstances and conditions of life, but as he goes about 
the dear old Motherland, from Berwick-on-Tweed to 
Land’s End, from Solway to Dungeness, his heart must 
swell with pride and thankfulness that he is a born 
Englishman and that ‘‘ of a truth he has a_ goodly 
heritage ’ 

Take the fifty-two counties of England, reduce them, 
if you will, to forty by subtracting the twelve Welsh ones 
—though Wales is and always must be geographically, 
politically, in every respect except racially, part of 
England—grant that the eastern counties and the East 
Midlands between Humber and Thames are our mother’s 
plain daughters; plain they may be, but what a wealth 
of interest, geological, architectural, historical is 
treasured within their area! All the other English 
counties are rich in natural beauty as well as interest, 
some more, some less. Three of the fairest, though 
they must concede the first rank to the romantic North, 
and possibly to the Western peninsula, are the three 
West Midland counties, Shropshire, Herefordshire and 
Gloucestershire, and of this fair triad Gloucestershire 
is surely the belle. 

Where will you find more varied scenery? A back- 
bone of hills boldly escarped along their western flank ; 
a great tidal river, unlovely in itself, for its turbid 
waters flow in a deep trough, but giving fertility and 
character to a broad champaign, and with sinuous 
course expanding into a mighty estuary. Add to these 
charms a bona fide forest—several square miles of 
upland and vale thickly covered with oak and chestnut, 
and amusingly interspersed at intervals with collieries 
in full swing, which, though a shade incongruous, do 
not seem to mar the beauty of their enveloping greenery. 
Collieries imply population, and, as Dr. Cox points out 
in his chapter on the ancient forests of Gloucestershire, 
the traditional laws, rights, and customs of the Dean 
Forest free miners still prevail and are sturdily main- 
tained. 

Gloucestershire is a paradise to the botanist, its old 
stone walls garnished with wall rue and scaly spleen- 


wort ; its jurassic uplands abundant here and there with. 


patches of the rare limestone polypody, with viper’s 
bugloss and atropa belladonna, and in the springtime 
its pastures and coppices, even railway cuttings and em- 
bankments, golden with the wild daffodil; and in the 
autumn those same pastures and coppices lilac with 
colchicum: It is.a paradise to the geologist; he may 
study and collect characteristic fossils from the Inferior 
and Great Oolite at several points along the Cotswold 
range. He may master the Silurians, from the Llan- 
dovery Grits up to the Ludlow Shales, in a day on May 
Hill. He may. study the coal measures encircled with 
their lip of mountain limestone in the Dean Forest, and 
the richly fossiliferous Rhetic beds in their relation to 
the Triassic sands.and marls, bedded ribbon-like in reds 
and greens, at the Garden-Cliff. escarpment at Westbury- 
on-Severn. 

But, above all, Gloucestershire is a paradise to the 


antiquary. There are camps along the Cotswold range 
commanding extensive views. The county, like York- 
shire and Kent, possesses more than one cathedral within 
its area. Both Gloucester and Bristol were erected 
cut of dissolved monasteries, and are consequently as 
regards their constitution cathedrals of the new founda- 
tion; and with them a wealth of parish churches, not, 
perhaps, of the dimensions and splendour of the great 
Lincolnshire, Northants and East Anglian churches, but 
some of them structures of surpassing beauty and 
interest. Such, for example, are Bishop’s Cleeve and 
Elkstone; Cirencester, with its superb town hall, 
suggestive of Audenarde, forming a parvise to its 
porch; Berkeley, with its detached tower; Fairford, 
with its unique stained glass, well described and illus- 
trated in Canon Carbonel’s short paper. The county 
abounds, too, in choice specimens of domestic architec- 
ture; Bristol, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and Campden 
are rich in town samples, while every Cotswold village 
can show its grey stone-mullioned farmstead and cot- 
tages, and fine mediaeval barns are to be seen at Calcot, 
Hartpury, Tewkesbury, and Lantonia Secunda. Nor 
is this all. Gloucestershire, before the Dissolution, 
abounded in religious houses. This is the meaning of 
the old adjuration, ‘‘ As sure as God is in Gloucester ’’. 
Besides the great abbeys of S. Peter’s, Gloucester, and 
S. Augustine’s, Bristol, both destined to be clevated 
into cathedral churches, and thus more or less entirely 
saved from destruction, Tewkesbury survives in its 
entirety as the parish church of the town. Its nave is 
almost the twin sister of Gloucester, though Gloucester 
is much the finer of the two, thanks to its Early English 
groining (said to be the handiwork of its own monks), 
as contrasted with the heavy lierne-vaulted Perpendicu- 
lar roof which scems to crush down Tewkesbury. Their 
choirs indeed differ widely: Tewkesbury’s has been 
replaced by a Decorated structure with trigonal apse ; 
Gloucester’s has been metamorphosed from the severest 
Early Norman by draping the somewhat gaunt skeleton 
with a profusion of Perpendicuiar panelling and replacing 
its semicircular apse by one vast window filling the 
entire east end, with Lady Chapel beyond, into a 
veritable dream of airy, soaring Perpendicular. Both 
churches, however, show in their choir traces of sisterly 
likeness in quite early Norman times, when Tewkesbury 
wasacell of Cranborne. So it continued to be till quite 
early in the twelfth century, when by a strange topsy- 
turvydom, mother and daughter changed places, and 
Cranborne became cell to Tewkesbury. A like inver- 
sion took place when Lantonia Prima, harried and 
boycotted by the unfriendly Welsh, became cell to 
Lantonia Secunda, founded just outside Gloucester in 
1136 by Milo, Earl of Hereford, to relieve the strained 
situation. 

Besides these, close to Tewkesbury on the Severn 
bank, is the Saxon monastery of Deerhurst, still retain- 
ing features of unique interest. Further afield is all 
that is left of the two neighbouring houses of Winch- 
combe and Hailes. The former, once a mitred abbey, 
is practically obliterated. From it were transferred to 
the parish church the probably authentic relics of the 
little murdered prince Kenelm. Close by lies his father, 
King Kenulph, founder of the abbey in 798. Some two 
miles further on are the scanty remains of the great 
Cistercian Abbey of Hayles, enriched by its possession 
of the precious relic of the Holy Blood, which attracted 
a perennial stream of pilgrims to its shrine. It hada 
church as large as Gloucester Cathedral, the entire 
ground plan and foundations of which were recently 
laid bare, but are now re-interred beneath the green 
sward, and not a vestige of the vast structure is visible. 

Verily a county like this merits its vates sacer, and it 
has had many from Atkyns downwards. Quite recently, 
as one of the series of memorials of the counties of 
England, Gloucestershire has been treated by a syndi- 


cate of experts under the general editorship of the Rev. 


‘P. H. Ditchfield, mainly from the side of history and 
archeology. The book is profusely and beautifully 
illustrated with photographs, and is sufficiently varied 
in subject matter to interest the general reader as well 
as to instruct the specialist. Who, for example, could: 
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fail to enjoy Mr. A. Harvey’s narrative of the Bristol 
riots of 1831, or Mr. L. A. Taylor’s story of Chatterton 
at Bristol? Where a high level is throughout main- 
tained, it seems invidious to select separate monographs 
for commendation. The chapter on the misericords in 
Bristol Cathedral by Miss Perry is full of interest, and 
is beautifully illustrated. It seems strange to us of 
this utilitarian age that such a wealth of carving, some- 
times delicate and artistic, always spirited, should have 
been expended on the under side of the stall seats 
in monastic and collegiate churches. Gloucester 
Cathedral has a fine series of them in its matchless 
fifteenth-century stall work. 

The most exhaustive and fascinating treatise is that 
by Mr. C. E. Keyser on the Norman doorways in the 
county of Gloucester. It is a positive revelation of 
church building activity during the century or so after 
the Conquest, only to be paralleled by a like outburst 
during the Perpendicular period. Gloucester set the 
fashion: the great abbey of St. Peter is a dated ex- 
ample : its nave was consecrated in the summer of 1100. 
Its cells, Leonard Stanley, Kilpeck, Ewenny are all 
Norman. Tewkesbury and Beckford, an alien priory, 
follow suit ; but the wealth of Norman work, so rich, so 
varied, especially in doorways, is scattered broadcast 
over the county. To have brought it together and 
spread it in such an attractive form before the eyes of 
Gloucestershire folk is no small service that this book 
has rendered to those who love their country and the 
region in which they dwell. 


PRESCRIPTIONS OF AN OPTIMIST. 


“The Future of England.” By the Hon. George Peel. 


London: Macmillan. 1911. 8s. 6d. net. 


|= Future of England, analysed, explained and 
comfortably summed up in eleven chapters and 
225 pages—it requires a good dose of courage and 
conviction to embrace the idea, frame the scheme and 
pack the contents; but Mr. Peel’s courage is equal to 
the effort, and his convictions are as strong and as 
clear as his courage. ‘* Looking over London’”’, he 
writes, ‘‘ 1 tasked myself to find what the national 
purpose is, and whether it is feasible, and whether it 
is sufficient.’ On his last pages, still looking down 
from Traitor’s Hill, where his inquiry had first taken 
shape, he writes: ‘‘The world®of our day is thus 
darkened and oppressed by three evils which civilisa- 
tion must remedy or go down. Within each nation, 
labour is at odds with life. Within the wider orbit 
of Christendom, there is the standing disgrace of 
national animosities. Lastly co-extensive with the 
globe itself, is the wide estrangement of the white, 
‘the black, the brown and the yellow races. To lead 
the world in combating, and even in overcoming, these 
evils is the Future of England’’. But a reader who 
turns hastily from page 3 to page 225 and jumps to 
the conclusion that the paragraph just quoted is the 
whole of Mr. Peel’s gospel and message will miss 
much that is characteristic of this condensed survey 
and will fail to grasp the problem as Mr. Peel conceives 
it. The method of inquiry is instructive. Two 
chapters summarise Mr. Peel’s reading of fourteen 
centuries of history; one analyses the Present Issue ; 
-and the remainder is devoted to our Industrial Future, 
our Domestic Future, our International Future, and 
our Oriental Future. There is a brief coda in which 
the leading themes are succinctly compressed from the 
Development Sections, and the conclusion is announced 
with the full band. 

__The writing throughout is very terse and very clear. 
The style is always crisp ; the touch is a clean staccato, 
and there is never any doubt about the effect. It lacks 
repose ; it is never persuasive ; indeed it is continuously 
Provocative ; but it is eminently readable and it flatters 
our pride. On every page it recalls the famous ale- 
house politician: ‘I ain’t a-arguin’ with yer, I’m a 
‘tellin’ of yer’’, And there is a challenging spray of 


aphorism and epigram which keeps the reader in as 
tense and wideawake state as the author himself 
obviously is. ‘‘ The speculations of to-day are the 
statistics of to-morrow ’’; ‘‘ it (laissez-faire) was the 
gospel of the manufacturer—take the hindmost”’ : 
‘the triple alliance of the rat.and the flea and the 
mosquito has beaten the Government of India’; it 
is not an unquestionable thing to substitute the multi- 
plicity of desires for the multiplicity of deities” ; 
‘‘education is a surgery to which we go not for 
pleasure but for pain’’, are fair examples of Mr. Peel’s 
capacity to combine an argument and a con- 
clusion in a minimum of space. 

Discussion of Mr. Peel’s matter, so varied, so con- 
tentious and so extensive, is impossible ; but his essay 
(it is really hardly more than that) leaves some very 
clear impressions. Mr. Peel is a most encouraging 
and thorough-going optimist. He does not deny the 
existence of evils, nor the number and complexity of the 
difficulties ; but he always has a solution ready, it is 
the obvious solution, indeed it is the only solution, and 
behind the analysis, the argument and the conclusion 
is banked up an immense confidence in the capacity 
of his race. This confidence almost amounts to an 
inspiration ; it is certainly very vivifying and it swings 
us from a past in which Englishmen have done unique 
things through a present in which we are doing unique 
things to a future in which we shall have accomplished 
greater than we know. Any section will illustrate this 
characteristic : but the two chapters on our Industrial 
Future show how ‘Trade Unionism, Socialism, and 
Syndicalism will be disposed of and the energies of the 
State devoted to maintaining ‘‘a Plimsoll line of 
citizenship ’’, so that, after much readjustment, ‘‘ our 
artisans will prefer to vest their industries in them- 
selves as shareholders’’, with the result that ‘‘ there 
would be, there will be, liberated a commercial energy 
calculated to confound our rivals and to amaze the 
world ”’. 

Equally clear is Mr. Peel’s quiet but unshakable 
determination to read into the past and the present 
what he requires for his argument, and to ignore what 
might be highly inconvenient. The oracles of history 
for Mr. Peel are neither dumb nor obscure ; they speak 
with a precision and are interpreted with a nconday 
lucidity that compel an assenting admiration if we will 
only turn the page and march with the argument. 
‘““Thus it was’’, writes Mr. Peel of the Industrial 
Revolution, ‘‘ that an inventive genius which owed 
scarcely anything to science or education produced by 
an otherwise inexplicable marvel those wonders that 
have so largely reshaped human life.’’ If we pause 
over this we shall be rubbing our eves. Watt and 
Stephenson owing nothing to science or education—of 
course—let us get on. And here are eight centuries 
summed up: ‘‘ Hence it is clear that the greatness of 
England (in the past) cannot be ascribed either to the 
resources of her wealth, or to the impulse of her reli- 
gion or to the organisation of her armaments, or that 
inborn attraction which shines in some characters ’’. 
Remembering the interminable and dreary contro- 
versies of the historians we can only murmur our 
grateful thanks and march with heads up to the argu- 
ment. Let us take three more examples : ‘‘ Now that 
constitutional government obtains everywhere, the 
good things of freedom are presumably already within 
the reach of all’’. ‘‘ Presumably ”’ is alluring ; it would 
be much appreciated by a Persian or by Abdul Hamid 
at Salonika. ‘‘In a word, history altogether belies 
the view that nations are fundamentally hostile.’”” We 
suspect that Clio, who for all her gravity can be a sly 
minx, has been having some fun with Mr. Peel. She 
tells him her secrets with an engaging simplicity, but 
either he or she at this point has deserted his usual 
clarity of utterance. Does the sentence mean “ that 
the same nation is never continuously hostile to the 
same nation’’, or that ‘‘ all national hostilities are 
resolvable into national friendships, and vice versa ’’? 
And supposing that Clio had inspired Mr. Peel to write 
‘* History altogether belies the view that, since there 
have been nations in the modern sense of the term, 
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they cannot quarrel with their allies and make alliances 
with their enemies ’’, should we hesitate to accept the 
statement as a most comforting pledge for the future? 
Once again: ‘‘ The Pan-Slavonic idea will not work in 
Europe, because the Slavs are beginning to prefer 
democracy to Pan-Slavism’’. It would obviously be 
both impertinent and captious to remark that the inser- 
tion of a negative can always convert a frail prophecy 
into a dubious hypothesis. 

One omission most students of England’s present and 
future will note with regret almost equivalent to con- 
sternation. Why is there no chapter on ‘‘ Our Imperial 
Future ’’? What is going to be the England that will 
lead the world in combating and even in overcoming 
the evils and dangers of the present? The Empire of 
to-day, or an Empire organised on wholly different 
lines—an imperial Federalism, or what? When Mr. 
Peel stood on Traitor’s Hill surveying the chaos of 
roofs, chimneys, spires and turrets across the dumb 
and dreary leagues of the living and asked the watch- 
man of the day, not ‘‘ What of the night? ”’ but ‘* What 
of the dawn? ’’, did he forget or was it not revealed to 
him that for forms of government it,is not fools but 
the wise who contest? So be it that we have 
won freedom for ourselves and given to the daughter 
nations in the Englands beyond the seas freedom based 
on responsible self-government, but what are we and 
they going to do with our freedom? Shall we have any 
industrial, domestic, international or oriental future if 
we do not first, or at least concurrently, wrestle with 
this, the most urgent of all our national problems? 
The oracles are silent in Mr. Peel’s pages: and the 
omission is grave, to adopt Mr. Peel’s trenchant 
method, for one wholly adequate reason. Success or 
failure in solving the problem of the organisation of 
the Empire, and the form that success or failure will 
take, will introduce into our domestic, industrial, inter- 
national and oriental future an element so capital and 
so decisive as fundamentally to transform each of these 
problems and the problems as a whole. Mr. Peel has 
written an essay which stimulates thought, even if it 
does not always convince. But he must re-write his 
essay if it is to be a really solid contribution to the 
political thought of the twentieth century. We should 
like to see a second edition; and in preparing it 
will Mr. Peel also consider whether in taking stock of 
the forces of to-day and forecasting the forces of to- 
morrow he has done justice to the part that will be 
played by religion and the organised Christian con- 
science. Have we really settled in the England of 
to-day the relations and functions of Church and State ? 
and even if we have, will those be the desirable and 
necessary relations and functions in the England of 


NAVAL STRATEGY. 


“Some Principles of Maritime Strategy.” By Julian 
8. Corb2tt. London: Longmans. 1911. 9s. net. 


M R. JULIAN CORBETT’S name stands right 
4 in the forefront of naval literature, partly on 
account of the basic structure of research upon 
which his works rest, and partly because in them 
historical incident and strategical thought are blended 
and woven carefully together. Our naval literature 
is woefully deficient in works of strategy. Colomb’s 
“Naval, Warfare ”’ is too stodgy for the lay reader, 
and it does not discuss strategy in the abstract. It 
is in the sphere of classification and abstract treat- 
mént that the present volume excels. The book is 
divided into three parts—the first treats of the Theory 
of War, the second of the Theory of Naval War, and 
the third of the Conduct of Naval War. The whole 
volume is full of vital truth, but it will not be popular 
with older men, for it represents a higher generalisation 
of strategical thought, and rings the knell of maxims 
which have been current in naval literature for the last 
thirty years. In the first part of the book there is too 
much Clausewitz and too little Corbett. The author 
points out that the particular nature of a war must 


exercise a predominant influence on its later strategy, 
And he is right. But Clausewitz says that there are 
two natures of war—limited and unlimited. This is 
wrong because it is insufficient. The dual classification 
of war into limited, where the war is waged with a 
limited object, and unlimited, where some great issue 
is at stake and the combatants are prepared to exert 
their whole strength of national effort, may be a just 
distinction, but the vital characteristic of the war may 
lie outside it. If the war, for instance, is of such a 
nature that an Expeditionary Force must be sent across 
the Channel within a week, then this is the keynote 
of the situation. Our fleets, instead of chasing the 
enemy’s fleet, must be concentrated in the Narrows or 
in the vicinity of the area where the primary operation 
is to be carried out. This is the decisive characteristic 
of the war, and ulterior classifications merely tend 
to confuse the issue. It is doubtful, too, whether 
there is a real generic difference between limited and 
unlimited wars, for some wars may follow an ascend- 
ing series of intensity of effort, and in such cases it 
would be difficult to draw an exact line of differentia- 
tion between limited and unlimited. 

In the second part of the book Mr. Corbett points out 
that command or control of the sea means the control 
of maritime communications, or in other words the 
ability to secure safety of passage. Mr. Corbett, like 
Colomb, does not believe that the ‘‘ sea is one’’, but 
contends that the degree of control may vary in 
different areas: ‘‘ If the object of the command of the 
sea is to control communications, it is obvious it may 
exist in various degrees ’’. ‘‘ Obvious as this point is, 
it needs emphasising, because of a maxim that has 
become current that the ‘ sea is all one’.’’ The rule, 
too, that a fleet must everywhere and everywhen seek 
out the enemy’s fleet receives some rough handling, 
and is shelved as a rule of thumb. ‘‘ Good 
enough as a maxim’, says Mr. Corbett, ‘‘ but when 
caricatured into a doctrine that not a battalion can be 
moved oversea till the enemy’s fleet is overthrown it 
deserves gibbeting ”’ The real object of war is to 


of loss to oneself. He must be attacked, therefore, 
where he is most vulnerable, and if his weak point can 
be reached through some military expedition or on some 
avenue of trade more easily than by an attack on his 
battle fleet, then the plan of campaign must be devised 
accordingly. This conception of sea contro! is not only 
based on the history pf the past: it stares us in the 
face through the widow of yesterday. Mr. Corbett 
depicts the vicious deflection of effort resultant from 
focussing one’s attention too exclusively on an enemy’s 
fleet by an illustration from the Spanish-American War. 
** The Americans had ample naval force to secure local 
command of the Gulf of Mexico and to have justified 
them in at once throwing all troops into Cuba, and also 
sufficient to ensure that their communications could not 
be interrupted, and yet, because Spain had an unde- 
feated fleet at sea, they hesitated, and were nearly 
lost ’’. If this is theory it is prescient theory, for it 
prognosticates the deadlock between the War Office 
and Admiralty in our own autumn crisis. ; 

The chapter on the Constitution of Fleet and on Con- 
centration and Dispersal is illuminative and suggestive. 
Battleships, as representing the highest synthesis of 
combative effort, are the final arbiter in maritime con- 
flicts. The battle fleét secures the command of the sea, 
just as the Bank of England reserve secures commercial 
credit, and behind the screen of the battle fleet, cruisers 
go to and fro and exercise the command. If the battle 
fleet be the ultimate arbiter of sea power, then in what- 
ever area the enemy has a battle fleet we must have a 
battle fleet, if that area be of importance to us asa great 
avenue of trade or a highway of military communication. 

In the chapter on Concentration and Dispersal the 
author, with a great wealth of historical illustration, 
endeavours to crystallise the strategical principles of the 
old masters of naval war. The doctrine in general terms 
amounts to this—that fleets ought to be within support- 
ing distance of one another and yet dispérsed widely 
enough to cover their utmost area of control. ‘* Concen- 
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tration implies a continual conflict between cohesion and 
reach, and it is the right adjustment of these tensions 
which constitutes the greater part of naval strategy.’’ 

The third part of the book is devoted to the ‘‘ Conduct 
of Naval War’’, but it might just as aptly be termed 
Applied Strategy. The three major forms of strategy— 
the Blockade, Invasion, and Commerce Defence—are 
dealt with. The chapter on a ‘‘ Fleet in Being’’ is one 
of the best. In the chapter on Defence against Inva- 
sion the Armada, Roquefeuil’s attempt in 1744, the 
Quiberon campaign of 1759, and the project of 1779 are 
used as a groundwork of illustration. Exception can 
be taken to one or two statements in this portion of the 
book. Mr. Corbett says, for instance, ‘‘If you have 
jiost [command of the sea] completely, no invasion 
will take place ’’, meaning that the enemy will resort 
to blockade and commerce attack. Now this is 
a very generally accepted argument against national 
service, but its weak point lies in drawing a hard-and- 
fast line between ‘‘ control won’”’ and “‘ control lost ’’. 
The strains on an engine-bed are not calculated for the 
engine at rest in two rigid statical positions, but on the 
idea of its revolving dynamically in motion. And simi- 
larly we must think not merely of control won or control 
lost, but of intermediate and temporary stages, where 
a fleet may have suffered severely but expects within 
a month or two to redeem its position. Under such 
circumstances a blockade would be a slow and costly 
weapon ; and it would be to an enemy’s advantage to 
attempt invasion. The book is an epochal work in the 
literature of naval strategy, which is aimost without 
text-books dealing with the subject abstractly, logically, 
and lucidly, and constitutes a sound amalgam between 
the strategy of the present and thought of the past. 
Not by history alone do we arrive at strategical con- 
clusions. A chart, a pair of dividers, and a knowledge 
of the capacities and limitations of different vessels may 
be sufficient unto the strategical work of the day, but in 
what Bacon calls ‘* the general plots and marshallings 
of affairs ’’ the *‘ chart and dividers ’’ method is bound 
to fail. 

Mr. Julian Corbett’s book sweeps through a wide 
curve, and lifts the subject into a plane where it may 
hope to follow a clear line of evolutionary development. 
It is a book very intelligible to the intelligent civilian, 
‘and it will serve to remind naval followers of the prac- 
tical cult that ‘‘ the real god-like function is to furnish 
a motive or injunction for practising what we know 
already 


NOVELS. 


“Anton of the Alps.” By W. Victor Cook. London: 
Methuen. 1912. 6s. 


If *‘ Anton of the Alps ”’ is a first essay in fiction it is 
a very hopeful example of its kind. It is a story of 
plots, murders and adventure in the most ruthless 
modern manner, people being poisoned, bombed, 
strangled, shot, or shoved over precipices in every other 
chapter. It is quite well written, and opens with a 
promise in method and character which, unhappily, is 
not fulfilled. The author has forgotten that it is essen- 
tial in this class of work to keep faith with his factors. 
He has invented at the outset a deadly ‘‘ Band of 
Brothers ’’ who not only issue notices to quit as casually 
as soup-tickets to people of whom they disapprove, but, 


"by means of knife and pistol, see that they do it. "We 


are shown a grim and virile Russian governor, possessed 
of millions, running like a rabbit from lodging to 
lodging in London, in unbecoming terror from the 
threatenings of the ‘‘ Band”’, yet, after a few days, we 
see him lolling at his ease in the Champs Elysées, 
because a man ‘‘ could not easily be murdered there on a 
Sunny morning in June’’, and a few days later driving 
indifferently into the midst of his foes, strangling them 
in his motor-car, dropping their bodies over precipices, 
and finally, himself a novice, climbing a mountain with 
his deadly enemy, an expert mountaineer, for the 
pleasure of disposing of him unarmed and _single- 
handed. That is what one means by not keeping faith 
with one’s factors. One does not ask such stories to 


be credible, but one requires their material to be con- 
sistent. Your Count Tarosta must not be a cowering 
rodent in one chapter, and a ravaged lion in the next ; 
your Band of Brothers must not be at one moment a 
terror to wickedness in high places and at another a 
flock of foolish and ridiculous mice. You may make 
your counters what you please ‘at the start, but you 
must not be continually changing their value. These 
changes are the destruction of one’s interest in the book, 
and they are contrived to alter the relations of almost 
every character in it, and to achieve in the end a culmina- 
tion of absurdities. 


““Phrynette and London.” By Marthe Troly-Curtin. 
London: Grant Richards. 1911. 6s. 

““Cne does not expect girls to be truthful, only to 
be womanly ’’, says Phrynette gaily; and elsewhere 
couples the word frank’’ with ‘‘ unwomanly ’’. 
Wherein books are different : for to refreshing frank- 
ness this one adds a very definite femineity. On her 
father’s death Mile. Phrynette Chédor. comes from Paris 
to live with her aunt Barbara—who is Scotch apd 
austere—in the Cromwell Road; a great change from 
the household of the fashionable portraitiste who 
‘* painted women caressingly ’’, and to whom Phrynette 
addresses the pretty little filial foreword of these her first 
impressions of London and English ways. She does 
the usual things—rides in the Row, has tea on the 
Terrace, goes up the river, shops in Bond Street, and 
attends a political meeting. Each scene gives her 
opportunities of placing French and English’ social 
types and customs in parallel columns—a stiff way, we 
admit, of indicating the trend of her genial and fluent 
chatter. We do not read far, however, before we 
discern two Phrynettes. There is Mile. Chédor, alto- 
gether jeune fille, round whom is woven the slight love 
interest expected in a book which poses as fiction, but 
which is really, much of it, bright descriptive journal- 
ism; and there is Mrs. Troly-Curtin. The imaginary 
and the real lady are like two dissolving pictures on one 
screen. The innocent who thought the fact of Mr. 
Gregory’s cigarette-case being found in Mrs. Warble’s 
room could*only be accounted for by supposing her to 
have stolen it is not the same person whose satire peeps 
out in describing, for instance, the plot of Master 
Lawrie’s highly original musical comedy. But a book 
may be amusing even if of somewhat composite archi- 
tecture. We suppose we must forgive Phrynette, as a 
newcomer, for introducing real live politicians into her 
London : she would not know how tired we are of them. 


“Phyllis and Felicity.” By Diana Meyrick, London: 
Sidgwick and Jackscn. 1911. 6s. 

The half-sisters whose names combine to make the 
jingling title of this pleasant girls’ book are naturally 
its subject. Felicity was Mr. Marveigne’s daughter 
by his first wife, who had been the daughter of his 
mother’s French maid. Lady Alicia Marveigne, his 
starchy second spouse, did not consider Felicity a suit- 
able companion for her own child Phyllis, and the off- 
spring of her husband’s early social lapse was main- 
tained en pension at places like Southsea until after her 
ladyship’s death, which occurred just before Chapter I. 
Then the girls met for the first time. The differences in 
outlook and manners due to their several upbringings, 
as well as the contrast between their essential characters, 
are shown with understanding in the story which ensues. 
There is an English country background and, incident- 
ally, a bye-election most politely conducted; and the 
love affairs of the two girls—an important part of their 
lives at the epoch in which we meet them, though at 
one time dreadfully entangled—are duly smoothed out to 
a double wedding in the end. ; 


“No Surrender.” By Constance Elizabeth Maud. 
London: Duckworth. 1911. 6s. 

The author of this book calls it an ‘‘ attempt to break 

a lance in the Woman’s Cause’’. In other words, it is 

a tract, and only incidentally a novel. The characters, 


the dialogue and the situations are devised with the 
single aim of investing the militant suffragette Avith a 
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halo. She is Joan of Arc, she obeys a Voice, and soon. 
Well, the exploits of the ladies upon whom, according 
to this, Joan’s mantle has fallen are well known, and 
the heroines of this story just repeat them. They are 
not treated as political offenders ; they break the prison 
windows, and Mary O’Neil is forcibly fed. The impos- 
sibility of treating the book as fiction is shown by the 
circumstance that we probably could not congratulate 
the author upon the cleverly worked-up bit of sensational 
writing in this scene without offence. 


THE FEBRUARY REVIEWS. 


The turning of the country towards the Unionist party 
is noted in most of the political articles this month. 
“‘Curio”’, in the: “‘ Fortnightly ’’, writes of it under the 
title, ‘‘The Turning of the Tide’’, dealing with the move- 
ment itself‘and the causes. Other writers, as Mr. Baumann 
in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ and Lord Willoughby de Broke in 
the ‘‘ National’’, are more concerned to know what will be 
the policy of Unionists when the tide has sufficiently turned 
to bring them once more into power. Mr. Baumann, in a 
brilliant and biting article, asks the question: ‘‘Is a Tory 
Revival Possible?’’ He lays it down that for this revival 
we must discard the name of. Unionist, and return to the 
Conservatism of Burke. He condemns, root and branch, the 
conception of ‘‘ Tory democracy’’. Mr. Balfour was utterly 
false to Conservatism, urges Mr. Baumann, when he so 
unhappily declared that the protection of property was not 
the special function of his party. Protection of property, 
and of the haves against the have-nots, is the root function 
of a Tory. party; all else is mere competition with the 
Radicals, doomed in justice to fail: ‘‘ The business of Tory 
democracy has been exploded. Lord Randolph Churchill 
tried it, and as long as he was in Opposition he succeeded 
splendidly, for he was as good a demagogue as Mr. Lloyd 
George, in some points better. But as soon as he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the Tory Democrat came to 
grief, as all must come to grief who try to reconcile the 
irreconcilable, Toryism is one thing, and democracy is 
another, and they can no more meet than parallel lines’’. 
Mr. Baumann puts down the items in a genuine Tory 
programme under the following seven heads: (1) National 
Finance; (2) Imperial Defence; (3) Foreign Policy; 
(4) The Conduct of the Civil Service; (5) Home Rule; 
(6) Disestablishment of the Church; (7) Universal Suf- 
frage and the Redistribution of Seats on the basis of 
population. Curiously, he omits any reference to a Con- 
servative land policy. Is this omission also, we wonder, 
in the direct Tory tradition ? 

The ‘ National’’ appears this month without the usual 
‘*Episodes’’, owing to the Editor’s illness during 
press week. For vigorous ‘‘ National’’ politics we must 
turn, therefore, to the article of Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
How are we to undo the Parliament Act? Mere repeal is 
useless, for the history of the five hundred could always be 
repeated when the Radicals returned. Repeal would leave 
the old building with the roof off: ‘‘ The old order might 
carry on for a few years and look all right at a distance 
like the Acropolis at Athens’. Lord Willoughby 
speaks with favour of the suggestion of Professor Dicey, 
who would introduce into the Parliament Act ‘‘ words which 
shall make it necessary that any Bill (not being a Money 
Bill) which can ultimately become an Act of Parliament by 
the sole authority of the House of Commons and without 
obtaining the assent of the Lords shall be passed by the 
House of Commons in three successive sessions not of one 
and the same Parliament, but of two successive Parlia- 
ments’’. The effect of this, Lord Willoughby concludes, 
would be ‘‘that no Bill, not being, in the opinion of the 
Speaker, a Money Bill, if rejected once or perhaps twice by 
the House of Lords, could become an Act of Parliament 
until after a General Election. The proposal has the face 
value from the Radical point of view of acquiescence in the 
theory that the final assent of the Lords is not necessary to 
the passing of an Act; on the other hand, the Constitutional 
point of view is partially satisfied by the provision that 
rejection by the Lords shall secure some popular expression 
of opinion on a Bill by the electors themselves ’’. 

The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ deals faithfully this month 
with the subject of Home Rule--the article by Mr. Ian 
Malcolm being particularly clear and pointed. The article 
is headed by a happily remembered passage from a speech of 
Gladstone: ‘‘My firm belief is that... were Ireland 


detached from her political connexion with this country’ 
and left to her own unaided agencies, it might be that the 
strife of parties would then burst forth in a form calculated 


to strike horror throughout the land’’. ‘In justice to 
Ireland ’’, writes Mr. Maleolm, “‘we must refuse to accept 
the voice of the agitators as her own.’’ As to these agitators. 
—and the very different quality of their speeches in America 
and Britain—Mr. Malcolm has some excellent comparative 
citations. The writer sees three immediate results of a 
grant of Home Rule to Ireland: ‘‘ bankruptey for Ireland 
within a very short time; civil war, of the character indi- 
cated by Mr. Gladstone’s words quoted at the beginning of | 
his paper; and an immediate intrigue on the part of the 
victorious party for final separation from Great Britain 
and annexation to some stronger Power’’. ‘ 

One of the most striking articles of the month is printed 
in the ‘‘ National’’—Earl Percy’s ‘‘ Russia’s Réle in ¢ 
European War’’. Severely criticising the agitators and 
newspapers which have attempted to embarrass the Foreign 
Office in recent years, Earl Percy tries to justify on military 
grounds our understanding with Russia. Russia, he 
argues, is the one Power in Europe which in the event of 
a European war between the Entente and the Alliance could 
save France from a decisive thrust at the heart during the 
first few weeks of a sudden campaign. 

An article which should be closely considered by all 
who would weld Imperial interests is Commander Carlyon 
Bellairs’ new Imperial preference scheme in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century’. It is a careful analysis of the opportunity 
which transport presents for giving British commerce, in- 
cluding food supplies, a preference over foreign, and reducing 
the cost of living to the masses whilst promoting Imperial 
business. Commander Bellairs proposes the creation of a 
Board of Transport, armed with subsidies from the various 
Governments of the Empire, taking as precedent the arrange- 
ment with regard to the Pacific cable. ‘‘ A system of pre- 
ferential rights is one which can be equally applied to all 
inter-Imperial trade; it is one which will leave no sense of 
favouritism or injustice in its train, and will conciliate a mass 
of voters who have been alienated by the proposed food taxes 
from the party which is, when all is said and done, the party 
hitherto instinctively trusted by the people in foreign and 
Imperial policy.’’ Sir J. D. Rees, in the ‘‘ Fortnightly”’, 
writes critically of,‘‘ The Coronation Concessions in India”. 
He regards the changes announced by the King-Emperor, 
both as to the capital and the constitution of Bengal, as 
mistaken, 2 concession to a moribund agitation, and an 
unjustifiable use of the royal prerogative. Mr. A. E. 
Duchesne’s article in the ‘‘ Empire Review’’ on the same 
subject should be read for its weighing of prosand cons. The 

engal arrangement is, he says, ‘‘ an absolute reversal of 
Britain’s pledged word, comparable only to the falsification 
of the Shepstone pronouncement with regard to the Trans- 
vaal. . . . There is also a grave injustice inflicted on that 
important community, the British planters ’’. 

Of miscellaneous articles probably the one to attract most 
attention will be Mr, Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Vague Thoughts on 
Art’’ in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’. To be in a position to have 
one’s vague thoughts on any subject printed and reprinted 
through the reviews, magazines and newspapers is to have 
achieved fame. A writer who publishes ‘‘ vague thoughts” 
is scarcely a mark for criticism; for the critic is not likely 
to be so successful or brilliant a man as the subject of his 
criticism, and it would therefore be an impertinence to 
offer suggestions or corrections of the other’s vagaries. 
But if Mr. Galsworthy’s thoughts were not self- 
described as vague, we should be tempted to ask a few 
questions’ as to his distinction between romanticism and 
realism, brought into the essay just as we thought him 
safely past the point perilous withaut serious committal to 
anything very distinct. Since, however, these thoughts are 
really intended to be vague, we suppose it does not matter 
that they contain innumerable contradictions and many 
definitions that would not bear analysis. We would ask all 
readers of the monthlies to compare the vague thoughts of 
Mr. Galsworthy with a fine example of able criticism by 
Mr. D. S. MacColl, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ this 
month, of the painters Cézanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin, 

We wonder if Mr. Frederic Harrison had read Mr. 
Masefield’s long poem in the ‘‘English Review’’ before 
writing his very trenchant article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”. Mr. Harrison reminds us of Mr. Shaw’s delightful 
collection of Press sayings about Ibsen, when it was a brilliant 
quip of the penny journalist to call the plays of Ibsen ibscene.. 
Mr. Harrison, taking Rodin for a text, inveighs against 
the ‘Cult of the Foul”: it is a fine diatribe against most 
modern forms of art. Had. he just been reading Mr. 
Masefield’s ‘‘ masterpiece’ in the ‘‘ English. Review ’’, we 
could almost forgive him a burst of wrath that has laid him 
open to thé charge of being hopelessly inthe cold. Mr. 
Masefield was once in the way of being one of our youngest 


(Continued on page 186.) 
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and best hopes against the deliberate ugliness of artists who 
thought they were following a great tradition in a small 
way when they were merely slavish to the accidentals of 
greatness. But Mr. Masefield seems to be getting into the 
rut of a mannered brutality. Writers of this school are very 
ready te cry down criticism of Mr. Harrison’s sort as 
priggish. Their own practice is often that of a prig on all 
fours. 

The February number of the ‘ Burlington Magazine’’ 
contains an article by Mr. Lionel Cust on the puzzling 

‘pictures of Money-lenders, Misers, -etc., that occur in many 

galleries, ascribed to Romerswael or. Matsys. The associa- 
tion of Corneille de Lyon with these works. is one of the 
surprising results research yields. 
gests Gerrit Horst’s. authorship for the.signed and apparently 
dated Ferdinand Bol double portrait, lent as a Rembrandt 
by Mrs. Wauchope to the Old Masters Exhibition, 1910. 
Sir Walter is inaccurate in saying “ the only signature visible 
when the picture was at the Academy was.a.capital R’’. At 
least three accurate observers saw the F. Bol signature. Mr. 
Mac@oil ‘contributes a paper on the: large portrait group, 
“The Bridges Family ’’, by Constable, and raises the ques- 
tion’ as to the whereabouts of other Constable portraits. 
Sir_C. Holroyd and Mr. Okey publish reminiscences, neces- 
sarily intimate but widely separate, of Alphonse Legros, 
and Mr. T. B. Wood's article on the Seven Deadly Sins 
tapestries reaches its second part. - 

The two most important articles in the ‘‘ Chureh Quarterly 
Review ”’ deal with Disestablishment. Mr. Frank Morgan 
has little difficulty in showing the hollowness of the analogy 
between the Irish and the Welsh Churches urged in 1909 
by the Prime Minister ; whether the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church was right or wrong, and its effects good or bad, 
its circumstances were so entirely different from ‘those of the 
Welsh dioceses that only a confused or perverted mind could 
argue from the one to the other. But even moré interesting 

“than Mr. Morgan's article is one, unsigned, on the strength 
and weakness of a disestablished Church, as‘seen ftom within ; 
the Church in question being the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land. . The writer sums up with great fairness its gains and 
losses, ‘and the losses seem to us greater than the gains; 
there is no gain in keenness amongst the Scottish laity, for 
apparently they take no more interest in Church matters 
than their brethren do in England ; bishops are chosen by 
the clergy and certain lay electors according to a method which 
Yooks ideal on paper, but in practice often results in the 
election of someone whom nobody wants, because there are 
two strong camlidates whose supporters are equally balanced, 
neither of whom will retire in favour of the other ; we have 
heard much the same story from the Colonies. Of other 
articles we would especially commend one providing a scheme 
for religious instruction in girls’ schools; it is so, excellent 
that we should like to see it adopted by every school in the 
kingdom,-beys’ and girls’ alike. Mr. Sharland discourses 
pleasantly on the poet Crashaw and his relations with the 
community at Little Gidding ; Miss Hodgson somewhat less 
attractively on the rule of St. Benedict and its value for 
modern life. The great dogmatic riddle, was Nestorius a 
Nestorian? is answered learnedly in the affirmative by the 
Rev. H. M. Relton. 

The ‘‘ English Church Review ’’ provides us with a series 
of articles and notes on current topics written from a staunch 
conservative High Church ‘point cf view; they would suit 
the ‘‘ eeelesiastically-minded layman ”’ admirably and harden 
him in his ecclesiasticism. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Fevrier. ; 
Commandant Paul Renard writes in an interesting and 
enthusiastic strain of the progress made by the French Army 
in aeronautics. .He claims for it (and probably with reason) 
that, in this respect, it leads the world, though he admits 
that Italy and Germany are pressing close behind. How 
useful the aviator may prove in.actual warfare he shows 
by quotation from a private communication he has received 
giving an account of the Italian operations in Tunis. 
According to his statement, aeroplanes have proved brilliant 
seconds to the cavalry, and have often taken their place 
in the skirmishes inthe oases, which may involve grave 
ambushes for mounted troops. An aeroplane can locate the 
‘enemy without coming within-shot. The Ttalian aviators 
have been flying every day and-all day in all conditions of 
weather exeept in actual hurricanes. They see and report 
everything that happens within thirty miles of the Italian 
trenches. They have been often hit by balls almost spent, but 
never really damaged. If the Germans can do as well as 
these Italians, and the French even better, we wonder how 
our own School of Military Aviation compares with them ! 


4 for this Week’s Books see Pages 188 and 190. 


Sir W. Armstrong sug-’ 
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The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company will, on 2ist. February next, 
despatch their S.Y. * Veetis ” from Southampton 
on a Pleasure Cruise to Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Athens, The Holy Land, Egypt, Naples, 
&e., arriving Marseilles 28 March. Fares from 

Spring Cruises by the Vectis.” 
*#The HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. -| No. 1—Feb. 21 to Mar, 


23 
*CONSTANPINOPLE, GREECE, | No. 2-Mar. 28 to April 24 
*DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &c. |. No. 3—April27 toMay 25 


+ From Southampton. From Marseijles. 
Fares trom 30 Guineas. © all 
Programme Post - free. 
Address: P. & O. S. N. Co., Northumberland Avenue, 
W .C., or 122, Leadenlrall Street, E.C., London. 
= 4 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. ) 


WEEKLY VIA THE WEST COAST FOR THE CAPE. 
NATAL, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, .&c. 


Calling at Madeira, the Canary Islands, Ascension, and St. Helena, 


Steamers | Service |__London 
EDINBURGH CASTLE Royal Mail eb. 10 
t GLOUCESTER CASTLE ...| Intermediate Feb, 9 | Fee 10 
KENILWORTH CASTLE Royal Mail | = 
t+ GRANTULLY CASTLE _....|_Intermediat Feb. 16 - 
® Via Madeira. t Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas. 


Donald Currie and Co., M ers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
hemetipenttele Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. ; 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 4th, sth and 6th, At least Eight Entrance Scholarships, 
value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, .with preference for boys 
born, educated or residing in Herefordshire. Also, open to all, three “Army 
Scholarships, two Old Cheltonian Scholarships, one Franeis Wyllie Scholarship. 


Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value’£3o per annuth, are open 
for next term. Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. } 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘‘ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. : 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Famil Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs, 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W.,, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. i 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’. ise 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales, Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. is 


POOLE & LORD, 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 


822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Neary Oprosire Bowp S?REET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


“*Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “Sans-Piis"” Shirt is superior to any-other for Indian: aad Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any sbirt in use, 


A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cut.” 
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Regular users may prefer 
the Special Bath Mustard, 
one dozen cartons in tin box. 


The ‘ lack of kindly warmth ” is 
dispelled and genial comfort given by a 


Mustard Bath 


“Tis lack of kindly warmth.” 
—TIMON OF ATHENS, 


A liot bath'to which is added a 
couple of tablespoonfuls or so of 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 


CONNoIssEURS OF COFFEE | MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 


WHITE 
a BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER, 


In making, use less quantity it being much stronger 


than ordinary COFFEE. 
° 
ANTISEPTIC i{ 


EVANS 
PASTILLES 


Jor Throat é Voice. 


They act with remarkable effect in all affec- 

tions of the throat and vocal organs, Used by 

the most notable Public Speakers, Preachers, 
i etc. 


Singers, 
L Bold in 1/- and 4/6 boxes by all Chemists. 
All genuine Evans’ Pastilles are marked with a bar. 
Sole Manufacturers : 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd. 
Liverpool & London. 


Free sample on receipt of penny postage and name 
this paper 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


Universally acknowledged to be the 


BEST and SUREST REMEDY for 
Insist on having 


Dr. J. Collie Browne's COUGHS, COLDS, 


Chlorodyne 
The ORIGINAL BRONCHITIS. 


and The only Palliative in Cuts short all attacks of 


‘a 


NEURALGIA, SPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
ONLY GENUINE. GOUT, TOOTHACHE, and 
Purchasers should see that RHEU MATISM. PALPITATION, 


the name is on the stamp 
and emphatically refuse 
substitutes. 


Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHGA,CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottie. 
_ Of ali Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4'6. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIV= THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
imates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Addr 


large volumes leading Business ‘Men 
Commercial Specialists expound the Business 
Methods of the most Up-to-date Houses. 


Business Knowledge pays big dividends to all who are connected in 
any way whatever with business. The Investor—The Stockbroker— 
The Company Promoter—The Lawyer — Accountant — Secretary— 
Clerk—Junior Clerk—can learn from MODERN 
BUSINESS PRACTICE vital facts which will enable him to increase 
his profits or his earning power to a truly remarkable extent. i 


AUTHORITATIVE ADVICE ONLY. 


A Book which is to deal with Business. usefully and practically must 
be authoritative. A practical man will not follow outside advice unless 
it comes from ‘‘a man who knows what he is talking about.” Every 
subscriber to MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE will have the 
— of advice from the following CELEBRATED BUSINESS 
i THE RIGHT HON. LORD NUNBURNHOLME 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD FURNESS 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDGAR SPEYER ~ 
SIR THOMAS J. LIPTON, BART. 

SIR ROBERT W. PERKS — 


OHN LAWRIE 
. W. GAMAGE 
SIR THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHING 
THOMAS J. BARRATT, D.L. 
L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 
MAX RITTENBERG 


NO BRANCH OR BUSINESS FORGOTTEN. — 


There is nothing the Business Man ought or might wish to know con- 
cerning business that is not covered by this comprehensive book. ) 
* MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE teaches How to Buy a 
Business—How to Run a Business—How to Advertise—How to Deal 
with Income Tax—How to Keep Account Books—How to Conduct 
Correspondence—How to Estimate Costs—How-to File Cofre- 
spondence —Business Data, Quotations, etc.—How to Ship Goods— 
How to Appoint an Agent—How to Constitute a Partnership— How 
to Form 2 Limited Liability Company—How to Insure—How to Deal 
with Business Disputes—How to Read the Money Article—How to 
Understand the Stock Lists—How to Deal with your Banker—How 
to Organise a Mail Order Departuient—How to Organise a Dispatch 
Department — How to Avoid Legal Disputes — How, to Treat. 
Employees—How to Prepare Card Indexes—How to Sell Goods. 
Together with a multitude of other vital- things connected with the 
modern ice of business, particularly noting and warning the 
reader of those traps and pitfalls which abound in every business—~ 
unsuspected waste—inaccurate costing —duplications of labour—which 
if not immediately detected and instantly remedied will cause the 
finest business to decline. 

THE CHEAPEST BOOK OF ITS KIND. Not” only is 
MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE the most up-to-date and 
authoritative book on business, it is also the cheapest. The work will 
be completed in eight volumes at 7s. 6d. net per volume. You can 
ensure receipt of all these profit bringing volumes, as they come from 
the press, by filling up the attached order form NOW! ! 


To the Gresham Publishing Company, 
Sonthamp‘on Street, Strand, London; W.C; 
Please send me a complete copy of ‘‘MODERN BUSINESS 
PRACTICE” eight volumes) - at 7s. 6d, mef per volume, 
delivering the first volume now, and one volume every twe@ 
months until completion. 
THK 
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Aan 


FRY’S 


accompanied by excellent photographs. 


THE AMATEUR VET. 


by LioneL Epwarps. 


by ARTHUR WATTS. 


who takes a delight in winter sports. 


SHOOTING. 


Yorkshire and the Dales. 


MISSED. 


underwoods. 


SEEDING THE DRAW. 


with a tennis racket. 


AUSTRALIA IN SPORT. 


equine circles everywhere. 


COUNTY? 


urged. 


HOCKEY. 


SIXPENCE NET. 


THE MAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MAGAZINE 


SPORT, TRAVEL and 
OUTDOOR LIFE. 


CHARLES DICKENS: TRAMP. 


A timely contribution in view of the centenary of the birth 
of Charles Dickens. Mr. Walter Dexter, the famous 
Dickens enthusiast, has written a capital paper on one of 
the greatest out-door men of genius, The article is 


An article of intense interest to every lover of horses. 
Written by ‘‘ ANISEED,” who stands unique as an amateur 
doctor of the animal he loves so well. Illustrated lavishly 


A DAY AT A DOG SHOW. 


Another exceptionally well written and illustrated article 


BADMINTON. By A. E. CRAWLEY. 
CURLING: THE ROARING GAME. 


By LORD LYVEDEN. Written by an author who is 
both expert and enthusiast, it will appeal to everyone 


NORTH COUNTRY KETTLE 


By W. CARTER PLATTS. A pleasant article dealing 
with a pastime which has still very many followers iu 


WHY AND HOW BIRDS ARE 


This able piece of writing, illustrated by diagrams, will be 
eagerly devoured by every gun-lover and every sportsman 
who hates the idea of a wretched half-hit pheasant or 
partridge left to drag out a few hours of life in a ditch or the 


A. F. WILDING, the Lawn Tennis Champion of 1910-11, 
one of our regular contributors, here puts forward his views, 
which must be read with interest by every man and woman 


By GORDON INGLIS, who concludes his striking series 
of articles with one dealing with the horses of that great 
colony. This is bound to create a deal of attention in 


WHICH IS THE MOST SPORTING 


The two winning articles in our recent competition under 
that title. The claims of Devonshire and Somerset are 


By P. A. ROBSON. In this series of articles Mr. Robson, 
who is widely known as the standard authority on Hockey, 
is placing the knowledge of a lifetime before the readers 
of FRY’S MAGAZINE. We are glad to say that Mr. 
Robson’s work is receiving a great welcome from our readers. 


BILLIARDS - MOTOR-CYCLING 
CLOTHES AND THE MAN - KENNEL 
NOTES - GOLF - ETC., ETC, 


FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW ON SALE. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIoGRAPHY. 


An Actor’s Notebooks (Frank Archer), Stanley Paul. -7s. 6d, 
net. 

Margaret of France: Duchess of Savoy 1523-74 (Winifred 
Stephens). Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

Goethe : And his Woman Friends (Mary Caroline Crawford), 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


CLassIcs. 


The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia (Edited by Albert Feuil- 
lerat). Cambridge: At the University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


Fiction. 


The Girl with the Blue Eyes (Lady Troubridge); Ruth of the 
Rowldrich (Mrs. Stanley Wrench). Mills and Boon. 6s, 
each. 

Veeni the Master (Richard Fifield Lampert); The Three 
Envelopes (Hamilton Drummond). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

The Cloak of Convention (Leslie Moore). Rivers. 6s. 

Felix Christie (Peggy Webling); Fire in Stubble (Baroness 
Orczy). Methuen. 68. each. 

The — Lily and other Stories (Hermann Sudermann). Lane. 


Lord of Irongray (J. B. Harris-Burland), 6s.; The Coping Stone 
(E. Katharine Bates, 3s. 6d. net. Greening. 

The Unknown Steersman (Irene Burn). Fisher Unwin, 6s. 

The Shoe of a Horse (Christopher Stone). Chatto and Windus. 


In the West Wind (A. B. Le Sage); Tony Unregenerate (Janet 
Dodge); The Man who could not Lose (Richard Harding 
Davis). Duckworth. 6s. each. 


History AND ARCH-XOLOGY. 


George the Third and Charles Fox (Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan). Vol. I. Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Annals of the Strand (E. Beresford Chancellor). Chapman 

and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

Cornwall (J. Charles Cox). Allen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Garrards, 1721-1911. Stanley Paul. 5s. uet. 

The British West Indies (Algernon E. Aspinall). Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Betts of Wortham in Suffolk, 1480-1905 (Katharine Frances 
Doughty). Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

The English Provincial Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders to 
1557 (E. Gordon Duff). Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 4:. net. 

A History of the British Constitution (J. Howard B. Master 
man). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Making cf Western Europe (C. R. L. Fletcher). Murray. 
7s, 6d. net. 

Law. 

The Law of Carriage by Railway (Henry W. Disney). 7s. 6d. 
net; The Law of General Average, English and Foreign 
(Edward L. de Hart), 30s. net. Stevens and Sons. 

The Maritime Conventions Act, 1911, 2s. net; The Copyright 
Act, 1911 (E. J. Macgillivray), 5s. net. Stevens and Sons. 

Foreign Companies and other Corporations (E. Hilton Young). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 12s. net. 


Natura History. 
The British Bird (Edited by F. B. Kirkman Oxon). Edinburgh : 


Jack. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Life in an Indian Village (T. Ramakrishna). Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

In Wicklow, West Kerry, and Connemara (John M. Synge). 
Dublin : Maunsel. 

A Short History of Ancient Egypt (Percy E. Newberry). 
Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 

An Actor’s Hamlet (Louis Calvert). Mills and Boon. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

A Romance of the Impossible (Paul Hockham). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. net. 

Le Rhin; 2 Vols. (Victor Hugo) ; Hadji Mourad (Léon Tolstoi). 
Nelson. 1/. 25c. ‘ 

Education for Citizenship (Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner). Harrap. 
2s. 6d. net. . 

Records of a Family of Engineers (Robert Louis Stevenson). 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Forest Trees of Britain (Rev. C. A. Johns). S.P.U.K. 6s. 
net. 

Sidonie’s Revenge (Alphone Daudet). Greening. 1s. 6d. . 

Waves and Ripples in Water, Air, and A&ther (J. A. Fleming). 
S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net. 

William James (Emile Boutroux). Longmans, Green. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Scnoor Books. 

French Prose Writers of the 19th Century and After (Victcr 
Leuliette). Pitman. 3s. net. 

French Composition (H. N. Adair). Bell. 1s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Renascence of Faith (Richard Roberts). Cassell. 62. 

The Old Testament (Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester), 2s. 6d. net; The 
Saints’ Appeal (S. A. Alexander), 2s. net; An Introduction 
to the Synoptic Problem (Rev. Eric Rede Buckley), 5s. net. 
Arnold. 


(Continued on p. 190.) 
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Seeley & CoLtd 


(FouxpeD 1795) 


AMONG THE ESKIMOS OF 
LABRADOR. 


By S. K. HUTTON, M.B., F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. With 47 Illustrations anda Map. 16s. net. 


**Quite the most realistic and attractive picture of life amongst 
the Eskimos which we have read.”—STANDARD. 


MY ADVENTURES AMONG 
SOUTH SEA CANNIBALS. 


By DOUGLAS RANNIE, 
Late Government Agent for Queensland. Demy 8vo. With 39 Hlustrations 
anda Map. 1s. net. 


**Should become a classic on this particular subj-ct.” 
EVENING STANDARD. 


THE TAILED HEAD-HUNTERS 
OF NIGERIA. 


By MAJOR A. J. N. TREMEARNE, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Hausa Lecturer, late Hausa Scholar, Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. With 38 Illustrations and a Map. 16s. net. 


An account of an official’s seven years’ experience in the Northern 
Nigerian pagan belt, and a description of the manners and customs 
of the native tribes. 


THROUGH TIMBUCTU AND 
ACROSS THE GREAT SAHARA. 


By CAPTAIN A. H. W. HAYWOOD, R.A., F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. With 45 Illustrations anda Map. 16s. net. 
An aceount of an adventurous journey from the sourca of the 
Niger, and across the Desert to Algiers. 
“‘A fascinating volume,”—STANDARD. 


SEELEY, SERVICE & CO., Lrp., 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C 


NOTABLE SUGCESSES OF 1912 
In 
DRANE FICTION. 


Put them all on i om your Library List at once. 


Chateau Bluebeard. 
By Mrs. LEWIS LEEDS. Crown 8vo. clothextra. Price 68. 


‘A clever tale, in which Hilary Alleyne, a young English girl, marreis the Count 
de Kerouac, the owner of a very ancient Cas‘le in Brittany, and a descendant from 
the Bluebeard of fairy story. The secret door and the stain on the key are repeated 
with ingenious variation. . The Count, however, is no blue beard, and all 
is happily solved.”— Zhe Times. 


The Crumpled Leaf. 
A Vatican Story. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Dedicated to Sir 
LesLey and Lavy Prosyn. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s, 
is an interesting story."—Dundee Advertiser. 
Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to accept a copy of this 


book. 


The Tuppenny Box. 
A remarkable Story by COLIN FITZGERALD, Author of 
“Tkona Camp.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 
“ Written with some insight into character. The Times. 
‘A puzzling title, but it will repay the reader to investigate. . 
has a happy kuack of showing good in all things." —Aforning Post. 
“Is written with spirit and humour, is chatty, slangy, and aaa x 
Sportsman. 
“Get the book anJ make the acquaintance of old Daddy Dodéntooe It is 
an education.”—South Africa. 
“Mr. FitzGerald writes well, and with originality."—] orkshire Post. 


Her Majesty the Queen has graciously —— a copy of “The 
Tuppenny Box.” 


Tales of Seven Islands. 
By EVELYN ADAMS, Author of ‘ Tales of Three Colonies.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6S. 

A collection of Stories dealing with the life and incidents in the 
Pacific. The scenes are laid variously.and the sphere of them 
embraces such different ways of life as are represented in places as 
widely apart as the Isles of the North Pacific and the Southern limits 
of Australia. They are taken from, or suggested by, phases of real 
life, common to anybody’s experience. 


“ Their value lies.in the insight they, give into life in islands in the Pacific.” 
Yorkshire Post. 


. Mr. FitzGerald 


“Well constructed stories of the South | Seas.’ "—The People. 
Send for complete Catalogue, ue, post free on application. 
DRANE’S, Danegeld House, §24 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


MAGMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS 


RUINS OF DESERT CATHAY’ 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China. By M. AUREL STEIN: With 
numerous IlIlustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original; Surveys, 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 
42s. net. 


Daily News.—“ As a record of travel alone it is a: 
remarkable book, revealing the pertinacity skill, and resource 
of a seasoned traveller. His great journey will 
hold a high place in the history of Asiatic travel and 
exploration.” 


The Land of Uz. (souTHERN ARABIA.) 
By ABDULLAH MANSOR (G. Wyman Bury.) 
With a Preface by Major-General PELHAM MAIT- 
C.B. With Map and Tilustrations. 8vo. 
net. 


World.—* As the volume stands, it is really exciting, 
giving us Mr. Bury himself and the atmosphere in which he ’ 
loved to live. In comparison with that gift, nothing else i 
matters. . . . It is certainly a book whose reading makes 
the Englishman aah of bis Empire and its servants. os 


The True Temper of Empire 


with Corollary Essays. sir 
CHARLES BRUCE, G.C.M.G., late Governor of 
Mauritius, of the Windward Islands, &c. Author of 
‘* The Broad Stone of Empire.”  8vo. §s. net. 


The Future of England. By th 
Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Seccnd, Impression. . 


National Insurance. 4. s. comyNs 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at- 
Law, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of 
the Council of the British Medical "Association. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. D, LILOYD GEORGE, 
M.P. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Besides the full text of the National Insurance Act, andan - 
exhaustive commentary, this volume contains spécial chapters 

on the position of employers of labour, insured persons, 

friendly societies, local authorities, the medical 

finance, and the public health. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR TUTORIAL CLASSES OF THE: » 
WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
A History of the British Con- |. 


stitution. By Rev. J. HOWARD: B. 
MASTERMAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. °° ~ 


——— 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


Hieronymus Rides: Episodes in the Life 
of a Knight and Jestér at the Court of Maximilian, 
King of the Romans. By a COLEMAN LADD. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


, 


MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON. ' 


KING GEORGE 


included in the Library which he ‘took 


with him to India a ‘copy of 


BRIDGE 


_ By W.. DALTON. 
kt in’ its Eleventh Thousatid 
and may be-had of all -booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the offices 
of the “SATURDAY> REVIEW,” 
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LEANING SPIRE. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


“A caustic humour and a grim sense of futility are in 
many of them; others have a gentle pity and a fervent 
love of the beautiful and the natural. They all show 
a fine appreciation of and conversance with literary 
form.’’—Morning Leader. 


“*The writer gives to each that subtle touch of 
genius that makes one wonder how such simply told 
narratives are so full of interest.’’ 

The Englishman (Calcutta). 


“It is many years since I read a collection of short 
stories with so exquisite a charm.’’—Everybody’s Weekly. 


“So near to the thing that is all nature.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


“Polished steel.”"—Academy. ‘‘ Clever stories.”— 
Sunday Times. ‘‘ Sketches of rare quality . . . delicacy 
of finish gives them a peculiar charm.’’—Nottingham 
Guardian. ‘‘ Atmosphere, incident, subtle characteri- 
sation . . . fine workmanship . . . perfect of their 
kind.’’—A berdeen Free Press. 


“Fine literary qualities. . . immensely far removed 
from the present average.’’—Lucas Malet. 


“A distinct charm of their own. .. yet we think 
he writes not so much with any idea of charming 
anybody as of fulfilling his own pleasure.”’ 

Johannesburg Star. 


ALSTON RIVERS, 


21-2 Brooke Street, Holborn. 2 / 6 
net. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLIis House, TALLIs Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. 6d. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 KING STREET COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS— Continued, 
TRAVEL. 

Siam: A Handbook of Practical, Commercial, and Political 
Information (A. W. Graham). Moring. 10s. 6d. net. 

Blanket-Stiff; or a Wanderer in Canada, 1911 (Norman Noel). 
S. Catherine Press. 2s. net. 

The Land of the Lords Marchers (E. Elliot Stock). Ouseley. 5s, 
net. 

Ruins of Desert Cathay (M. Aurel Stein, Vols. I. and II.). Mac- 
millan. 42s. net. 

Through Timbuctu and across the Great Sahara (Captain 
A. H. W. Haywood). Seeley, Service Co. 16s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 


The Mail Bag (L. Ann Cunnington). Moring. 1s. 6d. net. 

New Pcems of James I. of England (Allan F. Westcott). 
Columbia University Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

Sengs of Town and Country (Herbert E. A. Furst). Glasgow ; 
Gowans and Gray. 

The Pigeon (John Galsworthy). Duckworth. 2s, net. 

Two Plays (Tchekhof). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


After Thoughts (By the Right Hon. George W. E. Russell). 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Attitude of American Courts in Labor Cases (George Gorham 
Groat), 10s. ; The Ricardian Sccialists (Esther Lowenthal), 3s. 
Longmans, Green. 

Classic Myth and Legend (A. R. Hope Moncrieff). Gresham 
Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Documents con the State-Wide Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall (Charles A. Beard). Macmillan. 8s, 6d. net. 

Future of Poetry, The (F. P. B. Osmaston). Elkin Mathews, 
2s. 6d. 

Le Réalisme du Romantisme (Georges Pellissier). Hachette. 
Sf. 5c. 

Maurice, the Philosopher (Harold P. Cooke). 
Heffer. 6d. net. 

Migration of Birds, The (T. A. Coward); The Modern Leco- 
motive (C. Edgar Allen); Prehistoric Man (W. L. H. Duck- 
worth); The Natural History of Clay (Alfred B.- Searle) ; 
Earthworms and their Allies (Frank E. Beddard). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 1s. net each. 

Monetary Economics (W. W. Carlile). Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 

True Temper of Empire, The (Sir Charles Bruce), 53. net; 


Cambridge : 


National Insurance (A. S. Comyns Carr), 6s. net. Macmillan, 
Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation, The (W. Jethro 
Brown). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


Wimbledon Common: Its Geology, Antiquities. and Natural 
History (Walter Johnson). Fisher Unwin. 5:3, net. 

Revirws axp MaGaztnes ron Fresrvary.—The Poetry Review, 
6d.: The Socialist Review, 6/7.; Mercure de France, 1f. 50c.; 
The Century, 1x. 4d.; Harper’s, 1s.; The Illustrated Poultry 
Record, The Westminster Review, 2%. 6d.; Fry's, 6d. 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
Witn a SUPPLEMENT or works oN 


AIRMANSHAHIP. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C. 
Telephones : (Strand) Central 1515, (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 12, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS 
AND ETCHINGS, many in Mezzotint and Stipple (Framed and in the Portfolio), 
including Portraits, Sporting and Fancy Subjects, of the English and French Schools; 
including a fine Impression of ‘‘ The Musing Charmer,” by and after W. Ward ; and 
a magnificent Set of Eight Plates of Fox-Hunting Scenes engraved by Henry Alken, 
from the Original Drawings by W. P. Hodges ; Aquatints in Colours ; also other 
Sporting Subjects; and Some Modern Etchings, together with a Collection of 
Arundel Society Publications, including a Complete Set of The Ghent Altarpiece, 
by Van Eyck. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, February 15, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS comprising Books from the Sorat f of 
the EARL of KINNOULL;; Persian Manuscripts, the Property of THOMAS 
YULE, Esq., of Edinburgh ; and the Library of a Gentleman ; including Statham, 
Abridgment of Cases, 1490; Goldsmith, The Deserted Village, 1770, and The 
Traveller, 1765 ; The Chronicle of St. Albans, 1498; Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1586-7 § 
Halle’s Chronicle, 1550; Fabyan’s Chronicle, 1559; the Fourth Folio 
Shakespeare ; Sets of Notes and Queries, the Publications of the Early English 
Text Society, and The Numismatic Society ; Historical Manuscripts of the XVIth 
and XVIIth Centuries, &c, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


a Tasca on interesting topics written in popular style are 
carefully and promptly considered by The Northern Newspaper 
Syndicate, Kendal. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceyion 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says: —‘* Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R.Z.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world. 
1 do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
‘ The Whole Art of Rubber Growing,’ and I strongly recommend it 
to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
pleasant reading.” 


THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 


TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


ss Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘* Very emphatically tops them all.’ —Daily Graphic. 


Particularly good."—Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND E. T. COOK, M.A. 5th Edition Revised, 6s. 


ENVIRONS. 50 Thustrations. 


8o Illustrations. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued."—Liverpfool Daily Post. 


Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. roo Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Seilly Isles, St. ves, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, . 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Liandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawf; 
Lianfairfeechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and 
Channel Islands should use 


-DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach, 


Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen, 


DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


— 
BOYRIL, LIMITED. 
EXPANDING SALES. 


Tue Fifteenth Annual General. Meeting of Bovril, Limited, was 
held on Thursday at River Plate House, the Right Hon. thie 
Earl of Erroll, K.T., C.B. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. A. Harris) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, é ' 

The Chairman said he had much pleasure in meeting the share- 
holders with what he was sure they would consider an excellent — 
report and balance sheet. In his speech a year ago he referred 
to the large sales in December 1910, and he then told them that 
notwithstanding that very large turnover at the end of the year, 
the sales for the month of January and the first week of February 
1911 showed still further expansion. He was happy to be able 
to tell them that day that the increase continued throughout the 
whole 12 months under review. That favourable result, he was 
sure they would agree, must be attributed in a large measure 
to the striking scientific confirmation of the food-value of mao ‘ 
disclosed by the systematic feeding experiments made with Bovril - 
by that eminent scientist, Professor W. H. Thompson, in con- 
junction with two other physiologists. |The experiments were 
made in the first instance on animals. This year they were con- 
tinued on human subjects. The results were still more remark- . 
able and fully confirmed the tests of the previous year. 

Dealing with the accounts he said that their loan from 
Argentine Estates of Bovril, Limited, had been reduced by , 
£11,500, showing that their financial position was stronger, but 
that figure would be removed altogether when Estates Control, 
Limited, handled a larger proportion of their stock. The 
balance of profit and loss account stood at £160,314, which wasra 
considerable increase over the corresponding figure in the previogs 
year’s accounts. On the right hand side of the accounts share- 
holders would find that the value of ‘‘ Stock of Raw Material and 
Manufactured Products in London and at branches at home and 
abroad at or below cost” was £185,504, or £20,474 more than it 
was last year; that was the highest stock figure the company had 
ever had, and placed them in a strong position as regarded sup- 
plies. Their ‘‘ Trade Debtors” were £145,711—an increase of 
over £20,000, which was accounted for by the exceptionally large 
volume of business done during the closing months of the year. 
Gross profit on trading, at £343,455, was about £47,000 more 
than it was last year, and was, in fact, a record. Net profit 
showed an increase of £23,579. The directors recommended that 
£22,500 should be added to reserve, which would then amount to 
£212,500. Owing to increased business it had been found neces- 
sary to provide further accommodation in the factories. He 
moved a resolution adopting the report and approving a dividend 
for the half-year at the rate of 3 per cent. on the Deferred shares. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., seconded the 
motion, and observed that it was not on medical authority in the 
ordinary sense—that was to say, on the opinions of the medical 
men who had tried it, valuable although those opinions were— 
that Bovril rested its claim to consideration, but on the far 
firmer basis of exact, scientific experiment. 

The report was adopted. 


Para Rubber in the Malay 


Peninsula. 
By Mr. F. C. ASIMONT 


(Managing Director of the Consolidated Malay Estates, Ltd.) 


Every Director and Manager of a Plantation 
Company should read this brochure giving facts 
and figures to guide them in the development 
and control of an estate during ten years. 


2/6 net. Post Free 2/S 
THE RUBBER WORLD,” 10 King St., Covent Garden W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains : 
THE MARKETS AND THE OUTLOOK. 
THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF TEBRAU. i 
JANUARY OUTPUTS. 
REPORTS, DIVIDENDS, &c. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, In the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


‘10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S Announcements 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS 


OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With © 
Frontispieces in Photogravure. Six vols. Feap. 8vo. gilt top, 5s. each. 
This is a companionable edition based on the larger issue, revised, and omitting | 
the Dramatic Specimens, but containing new matter, in each volume. Six photo- | 
gravure portraits of Lamb and his sister illustrate the edition, while it has a special 
cover designed for it by Mr. F. D. Beprorv. 
volumes are:—I, MisCELLANEOUS PROSE. 
Essays oF Exia. III. Books FoR CHILDREN, 
V. and VI. Letrers. 


MACBETH. Edited by H. Cunincuam. Demy 8vo. 


as. 6d. net. (The Arden Shakespeare. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


II. AND THE LAST 
1V. Prays AND Poems. 


As usual in this series, the text is supplemented by a record of variant readings, 
and is very fully annotat 


REM BRANDT’S ETCHINGS. By Artuur M. 
HIND. With Catalogue and a Complete Set of Illustrations. 

Wide royal 8vo. Gilt top. 21s. net (Classics of Art. | 

ite beok offers a reliable guide to both amateur and student of Rembrandt's | 
etchings. | 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRANK HOLL, | 
mr By A. M. REYNOLDS. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. | 
12s. net. 

The book shows the great portraitist as he stood amongst his contemporaries and 
friends, and is full of interest. 
With a | 


CELLINI. By Rozsert H. Hosart Cust. 
ee in Photogravure and 32 other Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 
Gilt to; as. 6d. net. (Little Books on Art. 
This pa ] treatise is an attempt to reconstruct after a popular fashion this 
extraordinary being from his artistic s‘de only. 
CARDINAL DE RETZ. With 
a Frentispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Few ecclesiastics have had such a romantic career as this Seventeenth Century 


French Cardinal, and Mr. Ogg’s essay is the first English attempt at a biograpby. 


CROMWELL’S ARMY: a History of the English 


Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Cosinenwetith, and the Protectorate. 
Being the Ford Leciures delivered in the University of Oxford in 1900-1. 
By C. H. FIRTH, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Revised and Illustrated Edition, with 22 Illustrations. 8vo. 
eaay. 


THINGS THAT MATTER: Papers on Subjects 
which are, or ought to be, under Discussion. By L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, 
M.P., Author of ‘ Riches and Poverty.” Demy 8vo. ss. net. 

The aim "of the book is to direct attention to Pat and dangers which, in the 
opinion of its author, demand the grave attention of the nation. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Professor E. J. URWICK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This book throws a new light upon the leading problems of social reform. 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM AND THE 
PACTORY ACTS. ByR. W. COOKE-TAYLOR. Second Edition, © 
revised. Crown &vo. 2s. Ready. 


BACTERIA AS FRIENDS AND FOES OF 
THE DAIRY FARMER. By WILFRID SADLER, Lecturer and | 
Demonstrator at the Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, | 
erby. With an Introductionsby JOHN GOLDING, F.1.C. With 

4 Plates. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. | 
A short treatise on the practical application of bacteriology to the production of 
milk, cheese, and butter, intended for the use of students, dairy farmers, and milk 


Two vols. 


By Davip Occ. 


purveyors. 
“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD-BOOK. By 
CHARLES G. HARPER. In four Volumes. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 


Each, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. III. East ANGLIA AND East MIDLANDS. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES THROUGH 
CANADA. By JOSEPH ADAMS, “ Corrigeen” of the Fie/d. Author | 
of * The Gentle Art of Angling.” With 50 Illustrations and a Map showing 
the Author’s route. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 

A chronicle of adventure, éxperience, and research. The book takes the reader 
into remote territory, reminiscent of the flickering camp fires of Huron and Iroquois. 


THE OX. ByR.Lypexker. With many Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo. fs. 
This work will prove welcome alike to the naturalist, the antiquary, the breeder, 
and the sportsman. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES 

UNDER FIVE REIGNS Lapy Dorotuy NEVILL | 
FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL 

S1r EvELyn Woop, F.M. | 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME Oscar WILDE | 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE Str OLIVER LODGE | 
MARY MAGDALENE MAURICE MARTERLINCK | 
SEVASTOPOL: And Other Stories Leo Totstoy | 


FICTION 
THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. By J. C. Swairn, 


Author of “Araminta.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
thoroughly delightful book, clever, and smartly written.”— Liverpool Post. 


FIRE IN STUBBLE. By the Baroness Orczy, 
Author of “‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Third Edition in the Press. 
“‘ A well conceived romance of the Restoration, full of life, resource, and the 
colour of the time.”— 77mes. 
By Mrs. 


THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. 
BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of ‘‘ The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 
8vo. és. (Ready. | 


Civilised Society is the foe to murder, yet murders are committed. That is "the 
chink in the armour through which Mrs. Bellec Lowndes shows us an intensely 
thrillirg drama. The heroine is a widow, young, ingenious, and beautiful, and the 
freshness and charm of ber unusual wooing throw the herror of the patiently- 
plotted murder which forms the central panel of the book into even bolder relief. 


A MAN FROM THE NORTH. By Arnoip 


BENNETT, Author of ‘ Hilda Lessways.” A New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. (February 15. 
This is a new edition of a novel by the author of ‘‘ Clayhanger.” It 4 been 


out of print for some years. 


FELIX CHRISTIE. By Preccy Westinc, Author 


of ‘A Spirit of Mirth.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (February 15. 

“ Felix Christie” is the story of the early years of a man of genius. rn in 
New England, he sets out, before he is twenty, to seek fame and fortune in Old . 
England. Failing as a musician, he becomes a writer, and his experience in 
~~ work, struggles, and love story—is the 4 heme of 
the nove 


THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. ay HILpa 
M. SWABEY. Crown 8vo.‘6s. (February 22. 
A study of a very clever, ambitious man who aspires to become a Lieutenant- 
Governor in India. The scene is laid partly in an up-country station, partly in a 
native state. 


THE QUEST OF GLORY. By Marjorie Bowen, 
Author of “I will Maintain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (February 29. 

The scene is laid in France in the early part of the reign of Louis XV. The 
story, which opens with the famous retreat from Prague, deals with the adventures 
of the Marquis de Vauvenargues, the young officer of the ‘* Regiment du Roi,” who 
became one of the loftiest of French philosophers, and one of the most prized writers 
of a decade that boasted Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. Among the characters 
are Louis XV., Voltaire, Marmontel, and the Duc de Richelieu. 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. By Frank Dansy, 


Author of ‘‘ Pigs in Clover.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (February 29. 
This isa brilliant study of a young Englishman, brought up under Christian 
influences, married to a woman for whom he can neither analyse nor realise the 
nature or strength of his feelings; exposed to temptation in so subtle and 
intellectual a form that he has scarcely time to gird on the “‘ shining armour” of 
loyalty, before he is reeling under the stress of an assault of which he had no 
prevision. 


THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. By C.N. 
and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘The Golden Silence.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s." (February 22. 

This novel is probably the first to describe Riviera life in all its phases. The 
wonderful panorama passes before the eyes of a girl singularly ignorant of the 
world when she arrives alone at Monte Carlo. <A passionate love story runs through 
the book, and with it mingle not only the excitements of play, but the lives of 
peasants ‘dwelling in ancient hill villages, and all the many-si ied activities of the 
cosmopolitan pleasure-seekers. 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “‘ Clayhanger.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
(March 14. 

In ‘‘ The Matador of the Five Towns” Mr. Arnold Bennett has brought together 
a select number of the short stories written by him during the last few years. While 
practically all of them deal with the inhabitants of ‘‘ The Five Towns,” the stories 
vary widely in character. Some are uncomprisingly sad, but others are of a purely 
humorous description, The latter predominate. 


THE HUMAN CRY. By Mrs. Davin G. Ritcuiz. 


Crown 6s. 
‘A masterly study of the modern superficial woman in all her ugly crudity.” 
orning Post. 
“The scholarship, maturity, and insight of it are remarkable. It is not a mere 
good piece of fiction ; it leaves an impression of personality cn the reader's mind.” 
Morning Leader. 


CHRISTINA HOLBROOK. By Marcarer Hope, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“*It is a genuinely original and human work.”—Morning Leader. 
“ The book is interesting, very well written, and the characterisation is strong 
and clever.”— Daily Mai/. 


FORGED IN STRONG FIRES. 
IRGNSIDE. Crown 6s. 
“Mr. Irorside’s knowledge of the Boer ghocemee is close and intimate, his 
revelation of it most informative and impartial.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘The style of the book will be found very attractive, and the delineation of 
several characters is distinctive and clever.” —Scotsman. 
By 


By Joun 


DAME VERONA OF THE ANGELS. 
ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH (Mrs. LEE-HAMILTON). Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Second Edition in the Press. 
‘* This is a remarkable book, and decidedly powerful.” —Morning Leader. 
** An interesting and well-written story, that attracts us and holds our attention.” 
(Morning Post. 


THE SHIP THAT CAME HOME IN THE 


DARK. By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, Author of ‘* Deborah.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Quite one of the most interesting and one of the most original novels of the 
present season. In style, in dialogue, and in literary workmanship the story is 
altogether out of the common. It 1s a strong story, finely told.”"—Liverpool Post. 


ANTON OF THE ALPS. By W. Victor Cook, 
Author of ‘‘ Odin's Treasury.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Mr. Cook proves himself a writer whose fertile inventiveness is of a highly 
gensational order.” —Sunday Times. 
‘* The story gives play to strong emotions, and produces dramatic situations to 
which Mr. Cook does full justice.”"— Scotsman. 


4 UEEN OF CASTAWAYS. 

Crown &vo. 6s. 

‘One of the pleasantest and most genuine comedies we have read for a long 
time—a simple, sincere, and unpretentious work, whose artlessness conceals true 
artistic skill."—Merning Leader. 

“ The book is undoubtedly interesting and stimulating, and not without a certain 
strain of quite Fenuine humour.” —Morning Pest. 


PRISONERS’ YEARS. By I. Crarke. 


8vo. 6s 
“A clever story. Miss Clarke writes and well.” —Manchester Courier 


METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES 

ROUND THE RED LAMP 
THE HALO 
TALES OF MEAN STREETS 
THE MISSING DELORA 
THE CHARM 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN 


By JouN 


Crown” 


Str A, Conan DoyLe 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
ARTHUR MORRISON 

E, PHILtips 
ALICE PERRIN 
Ropert HICHENS 
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